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d looks it! ! 
and looks it ' 
! 
In every smart detail, the °54 Dodge : aie oo 
is an elegant car. It has new size, 1 : 
' new sleekness, new grace. Color- ; 1 
i , ; 
} harmonized interiors feature 1 : 
Jacquard fabrics, the first time this exclusive cloth has been used : : f> OW eG r f ul f 
i in any medium-priced car. Here is a car styled to command admi- ; fs 
: ration and desire ...a car designed to give you smartness, quality : and acts it! 
' and a luxury touch far ahead of its price range, for a feeling of \ 
' 
pride every time you take the wheel. : The famous Dodge 
é : Red Ram V-8, now 


stepped up to 150- 
h.p., gives even 


1 greater response, 
= : smoothness and _all- 
economical | ake” Ot 
' 
. 





cial proof of its power 
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! and ruggedness came 
and proves it! |  — 
: i on the Bonneville Salt Flats. The 54 Dodge set 
' —" , ' a total of 196 official AAA records for perform- 
i Dodge—America’s Top Econ- : i 
' ' ! ance, endurance and stamina! Teamed up with 
omy 8! Dodge has proved its i . . ; 
' fully-automatic PowerFlite transmission, the Red 
' 
' economy in the Mobilgas i = ies . 
' Ram V-8 gives Dodge a tremendous source of 
’ Economy Run . . . proved its ! 
1 breakaway acceleration and sustained power. 
: endurance and stamina in olli- 1 , 
' cial AAA tests. Never before - 
- such prize-winning economy ... ' 
' 
: matched by such record-breaking a eceeceeeene sasaasacasececeece 
i performance. See and judge for 1 
yourself, as you inspect all the other wonderful features 
: If pect all the otl lerful feat ; 
' waiting for you in Dodge. Here is proof, not claims. ' 
' 1 
' ' 
4 1 
| ‘ 
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Dodge Makes Big News —Wins New Friends 


From all over the country comes rave acceptance for this great new °54 Dodge. 
To get the real performance story behind its sensational features described 
above, “Road Test” this remarkable car today. Experience for yourself the 
new high in regal eleganc e, in get-away surge and out-front power that can 
be dependably yours’ or years with the sensational new °54 Dodge. 


Your friendly 
Dodge-Plymouth Dealer 
brings you— 
Danny Thomas, ABC-TV « Bert Parks in ‘Break 
The Bank", ABC-TV * Roy Rogers, NBC Radio. 
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Take Your Pick 


of the many Vending machines made by leading 
manufacturers to bring your employees 
the drink that is growing fastest in popularity... Pepsi-Cola 








SPACARB 4 Drink SODA SHOPPE 3 Drink “LYONS Singie Drink COLE SPA 3 Drink SERVIT Single Drink | RUDD-MELIKIAN Combination 





Workers want it. They'll appreciate having Pepsi, 
the light refreshment, nearby. 


a, 


You get substantial profits with no investment 
when you install a Pepsi vending machine. 
There is a machine to fit your needs, vending Pepsi-Cola 
in easily disposable paper cups or in the convenient 
8-ounce single drink bottle. Write for full details. 





Industrial Sales Division P epsi-Cola Company 


3 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


Leading the parade of authorita- 
tive articles in this April issue of 
MANAGE Magazine is one by E. F. 
Foubert, Industrial Relations Man- 
ager of the Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Company. Its title is “Foremen 
Face a Challenge . . . Real Leader- 
ship,” and it’s found on page 8. 
You’ll learn who the April Manage- 
ment Team Winner is by turning 
to page 11. “An NAF Area Man- 
ager Speaks Up” by J. V. Kappler 
is on page 12. On the following 
page, NAF President Edward O. 
Seits writes a letter to management 
men about the 3lst annual conven- 
tion. Factors affecting “The Gar- 
nishee Nuisance” by John E. Hyler 
is an article of interest to all. (See 
page 16.) William Levy, NAF ex- 
ecutive director of Management 
Development, gives readers some- 
thing to think about in his article 
“Rock-Bound” on page 19. News 
of interest to all NAF management 
men is on pages 22 through page 26. 
The “Better America” series this 
month asks the question, “What 
Has Torture To Do With The 
Eighth Amendment.” Turn to page 
27 for this feature. Bill Barton’s 
“West Coast Report” appears in 
MANAGE for the second month. 
It’s on page 20. 





ON THE COVER 





This is a test of the tensile 
strength of a Titanium specimen at 
North American Aviation, Incor- 
porated, Los Angeles, California. 
As strong as stainless steel, Tita- 
nium is 40 per cent lighter and more 
corrosion proof. Research into uses 
of new metals is but one of the 
laboratory techniques necessary to 
the aircraft industry. 
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Double Play! 
or 


“Short to second to first — double play!” 

That’s teamwork. That’s what spells the difference 
between a pennant winner and a runner-up. 

It’s not enough just to stop the ball. The best fielder 
in the world is no good unless he can get the ball to the 
other fellow — and in time. 

In baseball or in business, what carries men and 
organizations onward to success is the spirit of 
men working together. 

Under the American system, companies compete for 
business just as ball clubs do for a pennant. 

Each company has its management team. You're on one, 

How will your company come out in the race? 


Well — how good is your teamwork? 


A non-profit organization 
supported by companies who 
believe that America’s Foremen 
help steer America’s future. 


Yeremanshipn Doundation, Ine. 


DAYTON, OHIO 











The MANAGE FORUM 


THE EDITOR SAYS... 


A significant chapter mark- 


ing the end of an event- y 


a Be 


ful era in the history of The 
National Association of Fore- 
men was reached last month. 
It was on March 8 that Jim 
Bathurst announced that his 
physicians had ordered him 
to give up completely his job 
as NAF executive vice-presi- 
dent, 

To those men who know 
Dr. Bathurst intimately, it 
was no particular surprise. In 
fact, it was common knowl- 
edge that Jim had been in ill 
health to greater and lesser 
degrees since 1950. 

The Association has grown 
to such a size that no longer 
is any one individual totally 
irreplacable, and the organ- 
ization is firmly founded on 
principles which are perma- 
nent. And although another 
official will be found to re- 
place Jim Bathurst—and possibly do as good a job in some fields of 
the complex executive vice-president position—the influence of this 
wise yet humble man will be everlasting so far as the Association and 
the profession of management are concerned. He has given unselfishly 
of himself to the Association for doing good in industry—while his 
salary was about that of a medium-size industry's personnel manager. 
(He refused four salary increases and requested no fringe benefits. ) 





Early last month, he called his staff supervisors together and told 
them quietly that he had to give up his job because he was sick—and 
getting sicker. 

“The resignation has been the toughest decision of my life,” he 
said simply, “because during the past eight years the NAF has in fact 
become my very life. It is not fair to you people or our 60,000 mem- 
bers for me to try to carry on any longer.” 

This was the same Jim Bathurst who in 1946 traveled over 30,000 
miles visiting industrial executives and asking their financial support 
of the NAF, which was tossing in some economic doldrums. Between 
planes and trains, he sat in lonely waiting rooms and rested as best 
he could. Sometimes he carried a box-lunch. During one stretch 
that year he saw his home and family only once in six weeks. 

But he raised the needed money and pulled the Association 
through. 

Then he threw himself into the job of developing a more efficient 
national program for the NAF. He inspired the members of the 
national board, the elected officers and his staff with the “spirit” of 
the management unity movement. He watched the Association grow 
from 18,000 members to its present 60,000-plus. 

In 1950 his seemingly limitless stamina gave way and the doctors 
sent him off to rest for six months. Hardly anybody who knew how 
sick he was ever expected to see him again. 

But he returned and began training a newly-expanded staff which 
was required to service the organization which had become the 
largest in the world for professional management men. Many of the 
specialist “recruits” sent to him for orientation were from fields com- 
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pletely foreign to his own of indus- 
trial psychology and adult education, 
but he trained them in the subject 
he knew best—the NAF— and turned 
them loose. Many men didn’t make 
the grade, and for those who fell by 
the wayside, Dr. Bathurst was often 
criticized as having failed to “hold 
‘em up and give em a chance.” For 
the men who developed into the 
caliber of men the NAF needed, Jim 
was hailed as a trainer of real man- 
agement leaders. 

But Jim Bathurst is a man of great 
patience. In his desk he keeps a little 
plaque which reads, “He Whom the 
Gods Would Destroy, They First 
Make Angry.” 

So far as the Association is con- 
cerned, Dr. James Elmer Bathurst, 
who was born in a sod hut on the 
Kansas plains, has served as a 
thoroughly dedicated man. After his 
first illness in 1950, he stayed aboard 
because he knew there was a job he 
needed to do—though often neither 
his staff nor Association officers 
agreed with him. He didn’t remain 
for love of power, because he had no 
great power. It wasn’t money, be- 
cause he wasn’t getting rich. It wasn't 
personal comfort, because his duties 
occupied even his evenings at home- 
and all too frequently his thoughts 
while others were soundly sleeping. 

If this tall, grey, kindly man who 
looks considerably older than his 56 
years of age, has a particular fault, 
it is that he has allowed too many 
people to expect too much of him. 

Frank Kracha of the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company _ recently 
paid Dr. Bathurst the finest compli- 
ment possible for any NAF staff 
member to receive: 

“He personifies the very finest 
ideals of the Association.” 

And there is no doubt but what he 
has given unsparingly of the most 
fruitful years of his life to the NAF, 
so that today’s and tomorrow’s indus- 
trial and business management will 
provide the good leadership required 
to keep it free and efficiently pro- 
ductive. 
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The Small Arms Industry requires a soft, 
absorbent wiper that can pick up metal 
chips and then be thrown away—so that 
carefully machined parts will not be 
scratched. Scott Wipers are the answer. 


The Candy Industry, in particular, needs 
a clean, safe wiper. Scott Wipers are a 
natural for bakeries, dairies—any place 
where cleanliness is a must. Women em- 
ployees, especially, like these wipers. 





The Electrical Equipment Industry must 
have a versatile wiper. From dusting to 
cleaning-away heavy grease, Scott Indus- 
trial Wipers are equally adaptable for huge 
armatures or fragile condensers. 


To meet a human need... 


Scott Industrial Wipers bring a new standard 
of safety and efficiency to Industrial Wiping 









Scott Industrial Wipers — 
another Scott product that is 


. 
changing America’s way of doing things. 


The Hands of Production — your most important 
tools—are protected by disposable Scott 
Wipers. Harmful metal chips and filings are 
thrown away along with the used wiper. 


Today, all over the country, more 
and more companies are changing to 
this entirely different wiping material, 
the Scott Industrial Wiper. 

Scott Wipers now make wiping a 
scientific step in production—measur- 
able in terms of cost, safety and 
efficiency. 

Wherever you use wiping materials 
now, try Scott Industrial Wipers. See 
if they don’t do a better job. And 
they’re excellent for wiping hands and 
face. 

Most firms have found an on-the-job 
pilot installation to be the best way of 
proving the merits of Scott Industrial 
Wipers. A Scott man stands ready to 
demonstrate this in your plant. 

Simply mail this coupon or call your 
local Scott distributor. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. M-G, Chester, Pa. 


Please send me full information on 
Scott Industrial Wipers 

Nanto 

Cc y. 

Address 


City. State. 





























T has been said that every privi- 
lege carries with it an equal and 

like responsibility. That was never 
more true than in the case of the 
foreman in our complex industrial 
society. And yet, there are still 
some foremen who want all of the 
privileges of being the direct repre- 
sentative of top level management 
without assuming any of the re- 
sponsibilities. 

These foremen, and fortunately 
they are a minority, are the shrink- 
ing violets who cannot or will not 
make decisions, who fail to enforce 
company policy, who are easily 
intimidated by shop bullies into 
granting special concessions where 
none are warranted, and who can- 
not be trusted with even the most 
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Foremen 
Face a 
Challenge . . 
.. Real 
Leadership 


BY E. F. FOUBERT 


Industrial Relations Manager 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


elementary management informa- 
tion. 
EASY WAY OUT 

Foremen sometimes feel that 
they are on an endless stairway, 
going nowhere. And, they often 
think the help their company pro- 
vides is not adequate, too hard to 
acquire. 

This feeling was prevalent short- 
ly after the war. One result was 
a wave of unionization among su- 
pervisors. That was the foremen’s 
attempt to get ahead the easy way. 

By threat of united action, some 
foremen attempted to get benefits 
they apparently could not earn by 
their own individual initiative and 
native ability. 


To a great extent, this unrest was 
caused by Johnny-come-latelys or 
newcomers to the _ supervisory 
ranks. The real management man 
—the real foreman—realized that 
he could only lose by using such 
tactics, because he recognized that 
organization would only result in 
his being reduced to a straw boss— 
a gang leader stripped of all man- 
agement authority. When foremen 
came to this conclusion, unioniza- 
tion ceased to be a problem. But 
there are others. 


MANAGEMENT TAKES ACTION 


During the post-war period, many 
companies came to the conclusion 
that the organization of foremen 
and supervisors probably was due 
to a failure to get management 
concepts across to foremen. 

The answer was a series of man- 
agement courses designed for fore- 
men and_ supervisors. Canned 
courses were good for the funda- 
mentals, but they became less 
attractive as the need for more 
pointed information developed. 

As a result, the training director 
in the plant became an important 
man and developed training geared 
to the specific needs of the company 
and to the specific needs of the fore- 
man. 

Much has been said about what 
management should do for the 
foreman. 

This concern for the foreman is 
not unreasonable for he really is in 
the middle. He is shoved in one 
direction by pressure from the 
workers for more pay and less 
work; and is pressured from the 





E. FP. Foubert .. 


. addressing The 
Foremen’s Club of Columbus, Inc. 
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other direction by his company 
which wants more production at 
lower cost. This was considered 
by management when the question 
was raised, “What does the com- 
pany owe the foreman?” 


WHAT’S EXPECTED OF 
THE FOREMAN 

But there is another side to the 
coin—what does the foreman owe 
his company? Where does the 
foreman begin to accept responsi- 
bility? 

What is the foreman’s place in 
management? Some _ foremen’s 
clubs have given serious thought to 
this question and have issued a 
check list on the responsibilities of 
a supervisor. Those foremen are 
thinking about their place in man- 
agement and are recognizing the 
possibilities for genuine leadership. 
Some others are not. 

Here are some of the sins that 
less enlightened foremen are com- 
mitting: 

1. “Passing the buck.” 

2. Granting unwarranted conces- 

sions. 

3. Refusing to discipline workers. 

4. Revealing confidential infor- 

mation. 

That responsibility should not be 
evaded, was known before training 
courses were conducted. 

But how many foremen will say, 
“Joe, I would like to get a rate in- 
crease for you, but you know I 
can’t get it past the old man.” In 
nine cases out of ten when that 
answer is given, the foreman is not 
accepting his responsibility. 

In the tenth case, perhaps it is 
the superintendent’s fault. But 
usually the poorly qualified fore- 
man is reluctant to tell Joe that his 
performance on the job isn’t good 
and that there won’t be any in- 
creases until his work improves. 

Instead of telling Joe how to do 
a better job and helping him get 
his raise—instead of doing a good 
managerial job—a foreman like this 
prefers to put the blame on some- 
one else. 


THE SHOP BULLY 


Many have met the foreman 
who is being heckled constantly by 
the shop tough guy, the militant 
worker on a milling machine, 
boring mill or lathe. 
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Imagine-a backyard fence 100,000 miles long! 


e If you’ve ever reached over to 
sample the apples... or climbed 
over to retrieve a wayward ball 
...or just plain leaned over to 
chat between spadefuls — then 
you know where neighborliness 
begins. Yes, over the backyard 
fence. 

In much the same manner—by 
rubbing elbows—people are get- 
ting to , Sar each other all along 
Pan American’s globe-girdling 
100,000-mile system...over which 
fly the largest fleet of interconti- 


nental airliners in the world. In 
linking 84 lands on all 6 conti- 
nents, a new understanding has 
been fostered between their 
people. 

No longer is foreign travel a 
luxury restricted to those of lei- 
sure and wealth. Higher speeds 
and lower fares—including The 
Rainbow, Pan American’s new 
Super-6 Clipper* Tourist service 
to all Europe—are making over- 
seas trips a dream-come-true for 
more and more Americans. 


&” Pav AMERICAN 





*T.M. REG., PAA, INC. 


ke Worto AIRWAYS 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





This worker usually finds sand in 
the castings or hard spots in the 
metal or too much stock. The tool- 
ing isn’t good. The setups are 
wrong. These difficulties suppos- 
edly prevent the worker from 
using the proper speeds; the excess 
stock requires longer machining 
time. The tools must be reground. 
All of which apparently prevents 
him from earning a_ production 
bonus. 

The employee complains to his 
foreman, who then takes a look at 


the job. The foreman who is on 
top of his job will make a sound 
decision and sell that decision to 
the employee. Either he will ap- 
prove a time allowance for off- 
standard material or poor tooling if 
that is the actual problem or he 
will prove to the employer that his 
claims are unjustified and get him 
to return to work and do his job. 

The foreman who is not on top 
of his job will eventually yield 
under pressure and approve an al- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Operations of The Parkersburg 
Rig and Reel Company and Aetna 
Ball and Roller Bearing Company 
were recently consolidated and the 
merged company formally took 
Parkersburg-Aetna Corporation as 
its new name. 


* - * 


General Electric has announced that 
it has developed the world’s largest 
and most impressive artificial light 
source. A _ 75,000-watt incandescent 
lamp bulb, it is half again as large as 
the previous largest bulb. 


* x bod 


One out of every four suggestions 
submitted through American Cyanamid 
Company’s Suggestion Plan in 1953 won 
a cash award, according to V. A. Moore, 
secretary of the firm’s plan. “In com- 
piling this record,” he said, “Cyanamid 
winners shared a grand total of $83,429 
—$9,091 more than was awarded in 
1952.” 


* mt *” 


Charles Weyl and Oliver Greenway, 
president and vice-president, respec- 
tively, of International Resistance 
Company. were guests of honor at a 
recent luncheon in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, given by Ben Douglas, di- 
rector of the Department of Conser- 
vation and Development. 


* * oa 
A. B. Drastrup has been elected by 
the board of directors as executive 
vice-president of the A. M. Byers Com- 
pany, it has been revealed by Presidént 
L. F. Rains. 
* ~ = 
Members of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers heard an 
address of welcome from Sr. Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines, president of The 
Republic of Mexico, at their recent 
international meeting in Mexico 
City. 
- * a 


Curtis H. Barker, Jr., active in ma- 
terials handling, warehousing and other 
phases of industrial production for 
over 25 years, has joined John L. 
Schwab & Associates, management 
consultants, as director of materials 
handling activities. 


James M. Black has been ap- 
pointed manager of the personnel 
division of the American Manage- 
ment Association. 
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Henry E. Baton, Jr., president of the 
Baton Construction Corporation, was 
among the speakers at the seventh an- 
nual Forecasting Conference sponsored 
by the Research Council of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Greater Phila- 
delphia. 

” ca a 

Harry S. Clark has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the 
Longview, Texas plant of R. G. 
LeTourneau, Incorporated. An- 
nouncement was made by Richard 
H. LeTourneau, vice-president in 
charge of production, who formerly 
served as Longview plant manager. 

* a * 

Top safety award for 1953 among 
Dravo Corporation's operating divisions 
and units went to the company’s Mari- 
etta, Ohio pipe fabricating plant. The 
award was presented at the Pittsburgh 
firm’s annual safety dinner by Carl B. 
Jansen, Dravo president, to Henry G. 
Fieger, manager of the Marietta plant. 

a * * 

The Thatcher Glass Manufacturing 
Company, Incorporated, has announced 
the election of William J. Green to the 
post of executive vice-president. 

Re * * 

The appointments of C. L. Peter- 
son as divisional vice president of 
the Brown Instruments Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company and O. B. Wilson as gen- 
eral sales manager were announced 
recently by H. F. Dever, president 
of the division. 

a * * 

A. L. Freedlander, president of the 
Dayton Rubber Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. D. 
Hershey as Director of Sales Promotion 
and Advertising, and R. L. Wetzel as 
Director of Public Relations. 

* * * 

Alfred M. Esberg, a director and vice 
president of American Potash and 
Chemical Corporation, has recently re- 
signed from that company. 

+ a * 

W. C. Denison, president, Denison 
Engineering Company, has an- 
nounced three executive promo- 
tions. They are: Paul W. Norris 
appointed Director of Sales; Robert 
H. Krepps promoted to Sales Man- 
ager, and Robert R. Hyatt named 
Director of Industrial Relations. 


Clark Equipment Company, man- 
ufacturers of industrial materials 
handling trucks, construction 
equipment and heavy automotive 
components, has announced plans 
to erect a new plant on the out- 
skirts of Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


Retirement of Norbert J. Kenny, 67, 
special Washington representative of 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company and 
former president of two Rockwell sub- 
sidiaries, has been announced by com- 
pany officials. 

* * 

Appointment of Colonel Leslie S. 
Fletcher to the position of Research 
Fund Director, American Society of 
Tool Engineers, is announced by R. B. 
Douglas, chairman of the society's Re- 
search Fund Committee. 


* * Bos 


R. C. Holbrook, president of 
Liquid Carbonic Canadian Corpor- 
ation and a member of the board 
of directors of The Liquid Carbonic 
Corporation, has been elected Pres- 
ident of the Compressed Gas As- 
sociation. 

* * Oe 

E. W. Bullard, who for the past three 
years has been the United States Spon- 
sor of the Turtle Club, has been ap- 
pointed as International Sponsor by 
C. R. Rustmeyer, founder of the organ- 
ization and safety director of Forest 
Products Limited. 


* * * 


George E. Anne has been appointed 
vice-president of the Brake Shoe & 
Castings Division of American Brake 
Shoe Company. 


* #« * 


Heppenstall Company, steel forgings 
manufacturer, has purchased the for- 
mer Chapman-Price steel plant in 
Indianapolis. Purchase price was re- 
ported at $500,000. 


*” * * 


Timken Roller Bearing De Mex- 
ico is a new company formed to 
handle the sale of products manu- 
factured by The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company of Canton, Ohio. 


* * cd 


W. Raymond Parshall has been named 
treasurer and a director of Federal 
Electric Products Company, according 
to Thomas M. Cole, president. Mr. Par- 
shall will continue as controller, a po- 
sition he has held since September 1953. 


* * * 


Production of a new, high-density, 
compressed fibrous glass material with 
excellent shock and vibration-borne 
sound absorbing qualities has been 
started by the Fiber Glass Division of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company. 
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T the time the Nickey Brothers 
Management Club was organ- 
ized in 1947, the management of the 
company was confronted with sev- 
eral problems. The most acute one 
was the high rate of serious acci- 
dents and employee injuries. Up to 
this time the general opinion was 
that accidents were “simply an in- 
herent part or evil of the type of 
business the company was in— 
woodworking.” But members of 
the Management Club realized that 
our company’s safety record com- 
pared badly even with the very 
poor record of the national wood- 
working industry. 


Nickey employees were experi- 
encing accidents and injuries of a 
serious nature, and too many of 
them. The morale of the average 
employee was low. Labor turnovers 
were hurting the company. Even 
production was suffering as a re- 
sult of lost-time accidents and the 
turmoil following. Plant equip- 
ment was being damaged and ma- 
terials spoiled. In short, the situ- 
ation was costing the company 
money, and plenty of it! But mon- 
etary values could not be applied 
to the untold suffering and heart- 





The Nickey Brothers NAF Manage- 
ment Club of Nickey Brothers, Incor- 
porated, Memphis, Tennessee, has 58 
members and was chartered by The 
National Association of Foremen on 
March 12, 1947. This is the first 
national! award sade to the club. 
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ache of employees and their fam- 
ilies following these accidents. 

The Nickey Management Club 
decided quickly to organize for the 
first time at Nickey Brothers, a real 
safety program. The idea of merely 
“accepting” the inherent bad record 
of the woodworking industry was 
thrown out the window. The Club 
called a special safety meeting with 
line supervision. Committees of 
both management men and produc- 
tion workers were appointed to get 
the ball rolling. 

The first step was to sell the pro- 
gram to management. 

The second step was to obtain the 
full cooperation of the maintenance 
division in eliminating all unsafe 
physical working conditions. 

A safety training program for 
foremen and _ then production 
workers began. 

The human element involved in 
accidents was brought to the front 
and many factors of all accidents 
in the past and present were 
studied. Then it became time to 
draw up safety rules and enforce 
them fairly and completely. 

This all began in 1945. In 1943, 
the company had experienced 38 
lost-time accidents, with a total of 
728 days lost and a resulting fre- 
quency rate of 55. In 1944 the sit- 
uation was even worse, with 46 
lost-time accidents, 628 days lost 
and an accident frequency rate of 
47. 

By the concentrated effort of or- 
ganized management working as a 
team, the rejuvenated safety pro- 
gram was accepted by foremen and 
production workers alike, with 
almost unbelievable results. 

The record began an immediate 
improvement. In the period 1946 
through 1948, the company’s acci- 
dent frequency rate dropped to 
only 4.4, experiencing 16 injuries, 
while the average frequency rate 
for the woodworking industry re- 
mained at a high level (about 31). 
In 1951 our frequency rate dropped 
still further—to 3.2. And for 1952 
the rate was only 1.4. The total 
number of lost-time injuries for 
those two years was only seven, as 
against 84 injuries for 1943-44. In 


1953 we had only two lost-time in- 
juries and a frequency rate of 1.3. 

Although exact figures are not 
available, compensation rates paid 
to employees for injuries is now 
about one tenth of the figure paid 
before the program started. Even 
our production has increased and 
labor turnover decreased, due to 
higher employee morale. 


In one division of our company, 
the flooring mill, a world’s safety 
record for such a plant still stands 
with 3,000 days since the last lost- 
time accident. The management 
team of Nickey Brothers is still 
striving to equal this record 
throughout its operation. Only 
through unity in management can 
this be done. 


President Charles P. Jordan 
Nickey Brothers NAF 
Management Club 





EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Nickey Brothers, Incorpor- 
ated vice president W. B. Han- 
kins, who is also a national 
director of the NAF, pointed 
out recently that the successful 
safety program spearheaded 
by the Nickey Brothers NAF 
Management Club has mate- 
rially helped the company: 


1. Increase the average 
Nickey Brothers wage rate by 
nearly 250 per cent over the 
firm's 1942-43 wage rate. 

2. Expand the company op- 
eration to the point where 
there are 750 employees today 
- compared with 400 in 1942- 


3. Give greater benefits in 
the company insurance pro- 
gram for employees, and in 
bringing about many paid holi- 
days. 

‘When we started to become 
safety-minded,” recalls Mr. 
Hankins, ‘we found ourselves 
becoming progressive-minded. 
. . and the savings have helped 
us to grow... We are proud of 
the way our NAF club has 
taken hold of the safety pro- 
gram and what it has meant to 
Nickey Brothers, Incorpor- 
ated.” 
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An NAF Area Manager 


Speaks Up 


By J. V. KAPPLER 


HE head of one of our largest industries stated in an address before 

a group of graduate students in business management, “There is a 
definite ceiling on what my company will pay for brains or engineering 
skill. As vital and necessary as this field is, industry realizes that brains 
and engineering skill can be purchased at a price, and there is a definite 
ceiling on the price they are willing to pay.” However, in the same ad- 
dress this company president stated that there is no ceiling on what his 
company would pay for a man with ability to organize people to do a job, 
to extend himself, and to multiply his ideas through other people. 


The thought referred to in the 
preceding paragraph indicates that 
industry feels leadership, which is 
supervisory or management ability, 
is more valuable than any type or 
degree of technical skill or ability. 
The National Association of Fore- 
men came into being as the result 
of the realization of the need for 
an organization to stress to super- 
visors the importance of leadership, 
and to help them to develop into 
better supervisors and better lead- 
ers. 

The NAF then has two functions. 
The first, to serve as a tool to the 
management man, which he may 
use for his own personal develop- 
ment. The second is to serve as 
his agent in gathering and evaluat- 
ing techniques and ideas in the 
field of supervision. The many 
services of The National Association 
of Foremen are designed to assist 
the individual in developing to the 
fullest extent his potential capacity 
as a supervisor. The organization 
of committees, development of pro- 
grams, and the presentation of 
various ideas, depends not on a 
man’s line or economic authority, 
but on his ability to get people to- 
gether, and to project his ideas and 
thinking through their minds and 
hands. In this way the NAF club 
provides a laboratory for experi- 
ment in the field of personal lead- 
ership. NAF services such as per- 
sonal consultation, MANAGE Mag- 
azine, and speakers presented to the 
clubs, along with the close personal 
association with his own club mem- 
bers and through the NAF with 
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other clubs throughout industry, 
provide the opportunity to gain 
even further experience in the 
fundamentals of leadership. Let us 
then think of the operation of the 
club as designed to the end objec- 
tive, of providing laboratory exper- 
ience in the field of personal leader- 
shin. 

The degree of interest of any 
member, in the club and in the 
NAF, is in direct proportion to his 
knowledge and understanding of 
the club and how it can help his 
projected plans for the future; and 
in his sense of responsibility to him- 
self, his company, and his commu- 
nity. The NAF then has the func- 
tion to establish a sense of manage- 
ment responsibility in the individ- 
ual management man, through the 
club and through association with 
his national society. It should act 
as a conditioning agent in helping 
a man to change his thinking and 
his attitude to the point where he 
accepts the fact that in industry 
we don’t have problems—we have 
people. Any man who puts a work 
technique, a chemical formula, a 
method or process ahead of rela- 
tions with people is making a ser- 
ious mistake. He is limiting himself 
to the accomplishment of his own 
two hands and his own brain. Thus, 
he removes himself from the field 
of leadership where he is needed. 

In many of its areas of greatest 
effectiveness the NAF is intangible. 
It can’t be seen or felt. So far as I 
know, no one has ever seen an atom 
or a nuclear structure either. We 





J. V. Kappler 


know they exist. We can see the 
effects of their existence in certain 
combinations. The effect of the 
existence of The National Associa- 
tion of Foremen is even more far- 
reaching and powerful than the 
atom in our relations with people 
and in the progress of mankind. 
The basic philosophies of the NAF 
are as old as time itself. Our ob- 
jective is to bring these out from 
the corners where they have gath- 
ered cobwebs and rust, and to use 
the admittedly sound ideas in the 
relations between the supervisor 
and the supervised in industry. We 
believe, in doing this, we will de- 
velop a profound change in our 
social attitudes toward each other, 
and in the relationships between 
management and labor in industry. 

We believe the existence of a 
national management association 
dedicated to not any particular 
segment of management, but to all 
management is an absolute must 
and an essential primary factor in 
the further development and prog- 
ress of industry. In the NAF we 
have such a society, a vital, dy- 
namic, rapidly-growing group of 
management men throughout the 
entire nation, enthusiastically be- 
hind the idea that management 
must be united, management must 
be progressive, and that manage- 
ment must assume without reserva- 
tion its responsibility for industrial 
and community leadership. And 
that its existence will have, over 
the years, a beneficial effect on our 
economic, social and industrial life. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 


321 WEST FIRST ST. DAYTON 2, OHIO 


Dear NAF Management Man: 


It looks like our 3lst NAF convention in Cincinnati this 


coming September will be our biggest, our finest, and our 










most successful. Cincinnati is a wonderful host city, a 
place where you and your family can enjoy a never-to-be-for- 


gotten vacation. 


Remember, it was just 48 miles from Cincinnati that the 






NAF movement began immediately following World War I-in Day- 





ton. This southeastern Ohio area is the cradle of foreman- 





ship training, so our convention is being anxiously antici- 






pated by this industrial territory. The local committees 





have been hard at work on the convention details for months 






noWe 





The exact dates of the convention will be September 22-23- 





24, and the hub of convention activities will be the 








Sheraton-Gibson Hotel. 





"Foremen Develop — For Industrial Leadership" is the theme 





of this 3lst NAF convention. It forecasts the wonderful 





program we are planning for the meeting . .. one which we 


hope you will not want to miss. 








Sincerely yours, 





0 habs 


Edward 0. Seits, President 

















BUSINESS 
NOTEBOOK 


by William M. Freeman 








Te on the counterfeiting industry: There is no question of the 
dollar being worth less than 100 cents. It was pegged at 59 cents 
20 years ago when the price of gold was changed by presidential order 
from $20.67 to $35 an ounce. Since then the dollar has gone below 59 
cents, measured in terms of what a dollar buys. (For the most part, 
increases in salaries and wages have more than made up for this loss.) 
Well, the counterfeiters finally have done something about their raw 
material. The average counterfeit bill now is a twenty, says the Secret 
Service gloomily. It used to be a ten, and long ago it was a five. 


The debasing of currency is a world problem. In such a remote corner 
as the Azande territory, in Sudan, Africa, a wife only last fall cost eight 
spears. Now the price is fifteen. The reason is the arrival of developers, 
who have put up a sawmill, developed local industries and installed 
marketing centers for cotton and other crops. This has speeded the dis- 
tribution and circulation of money (spears), caused competition for the 
available goods (wives) and forced prices up. 


More white man’s influence: If a would-be Azande husband doesn’t 
have enough spears he can always pay on the installment plan. 


BRAINS 


The names for those million dollar electronic computers, thinking 
machines, giant brains and the like sound as if they were dreamed up by 
a man whose entire laboratory experience was obtained as an assistant 
to Boris Karloff. One of the latest is called the Jaincomp-C, for no reason 
other than that it is made by the Jacobs Instrument Company, which tells 
about it but, following a conventional pattern, says its use is “a military 
secret.” This one can add two twenty-four-digit figures in eight millionths 
of a second, and when the type of information being fed into it changes 
abruptly it is able to decide whether the shift is a short-term fluctuation 
or a long-term trend. It also stops every 3.2 seconds and takes a deep 
breath and a look around to make sure it is working properly. 


All of which is by way of preface to the news that Simon and Schuster, 
the well-known publishing house, which has no interest in electronic 
brains other than to wonder when they will be available at $1.98 to fore- 
cast the number of customers it will have, has invented two machines 
of its own. These are the Idiot (short for Interminable Dabbler Into 
Over-all Trends) and the Maniac (Mass Analyzer, Numerator, Integra- 
tor and Computer). Neither has been perfected, and probably won’t be. 


WHISKY 

The older a whisky, the better it is. “Old” means mellow, and “new” 
means raw. That’s what most people think, at any rate, whether or not 
they drink the stuff. Well, the Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation of 
Louisville is setting out to tear down this thinking. W. L. Lyons Brown, 
chairman, has been touring the country saying that other distillers are 
attempting to dispose of “senile” whisky, firewater as much as seven 
years old. 
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Most of this country’s whisky is 
distilled so as to reach maturity in 
four years, at which age it is con- 
sidered “mature.” It is well known 
that whisky does not improve with 
age after it is withdrawn from a 
cask and bottled. But it is news 
that it deteriorates (if it does). 

Says Mr. Brown: If the whisky is 
not sold, which is often the case 
nowadays with many brands, it is 
marked “five years old” the follow- 
ing year, and another year is added 
to the label on every birthday. 
Sometimes, because of the expense 
of labels, a four-year-old actually 
is six, of which the last two years 
were spent in the bottle. Mr. 
Brown, noting all this aging with- 
out improvement, says “age is 
creeping up on the whisky, and it 
has become senile.” 

What is behind this view is that 
many distillers are seeking to ex- 
tend the period for bonding, and 
just as many are opposed. The 
trouble lies in the fact that distill- 
ers must withdraw the spirits from 
government bonded warehouses at 
the expiration of four years, and 
pay the excise tax—as much as 
$3,000,000,000 over the next few 
years—when they do so. They do 
not like the idea of putting this 
amount into tax stamps on stock 
that must join other bottles on a 
warehouse or store shelf. Extend- 
ing the bottling period is their 
answer. 

Just the same, it is difficult to be- 
lieve Mr. Brown. A seven-year-old 
whisky tastes all right, so people 
who have tasted it say, and they do 
not like to be drawn into a discus- 
sion of whether it tastes “mature” 
or “senile.” The dispute is an out- 
growth of the hard fact that people 
aren’t drinking as much hard liquor 
as the industry would like, nor as 
much as the advocates of keeping 
Prohibition said they’d drink. This 
brings us to the subject of what— 


THE DRYS 


—really want. They said Repeal 
would be a catastrophe. During 
Prohibition the national annual 
average for consumption of whisky 
was two gallons. The situation then 
was such that the figure has to be 
an approximation; it is a conserva- 
tive one. Under Repeal, with official 
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figures available, the figure has 
dropped in the last twenty years 
to 1.8 gallons per person annually. 
The authority is the Distilled 
Spirits Institute. It all seems to 
show the drys should favor Repeal 
and wide-open selling if they want 
to cut down drinking. Quite aside 
from the reduction in drinking, 
there are other positive benefits 
won by Repeal. The stuff drunk is 
not poisonous (it can be, of course, 
in excess, but some of the govern- 
ment denatured alcohol of Prohi- 
bition was poisonous in any quan- 
tity) and the bootlegging and other 
evils, chiefly disrespect for law, 
have vanished. (The industry 
counts, too, the billions in jobs and 
tax revenues, which doesn’t make 
much sense, since the same sort of 
specious defense could be used for 
the traffic in narcotics if it were to 
be legalized). 


ORANGE JUICE 


Frozen orange juice is a perma- 
nent addition to the American diet. 
A very real test has just been 
passed by the concentrate. Its 
cost has gone up in recent weeks 
along with the price of the fruit 
itself, but demand is unchanged. 
Oranges cost the concentrators an 
average of $1.81 a box last year, 
compared with $1.11 in 1952. Even 
so, the concentrate’s place in the 
family shopping cart is even better 
despite a sharp price rise for the 
industry and the consumer. De- 
mand was 1,100,000 gallons (in con- 
centrate form, which means four 
times as much in terms of juice) in 
the third quarter of 1953, which 
was 10 per cent over 1952. Minute 
Maid Corporation estimates that 
thirty-one of every 100 families in 
this country buy the product at 
least once a month. 


EAST-WEST 

The Russian people (the people, 
not the Kremlin bosses) are very 
much like Americans, and in that 
fact lies the world’s hope for an 
accord that will put an end to the 
world’s mist of fear. 

The latest evidence of this is 
what happened when the biggest 
department store in all Russia was 
opened the other day on Red 
Square in Moscow. There was no 
publicity and no advertising, but 
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thousands heard about the event 
and showed up, officers in full 
Army uniform and farmers in felt 
boots. They bought everything in 
sight, swarming from one counter 
to the next. They gathered up 
washbasins, clothing and television 
receivers (similar to ours of six 
years ago) still packed in factory 
crates, and they carried their prizes 
home at once. 

Until Russia can learn to produce 
goods in large quantities and at low 
prices, so that the pitifully low 
living standard can go steadily up, 
the western world will have the 
edge. Russia will have to adopt 
our methods to do the job, because 
only the free world’s system can 
achieve the objective. 


THE NEW BOSS 


It isn’t often that the boss pays 
the employees enough so that they 
can buy the boss out and run the 
company themselves. Just that 
happened the other day in Yonkers 
—did you ever hear of the visiting 


Englishman, thinking of trousers, 
no doubt, who wanted to buy a pair 
of yonkers?—when fourteen em- 
ployees of a bus line took over the 
company. The group bought the 
controlling interest in the stock 
from the president, who retired to 
join his son in operating a charter 
bus line. 


First move of the new owners 
was to buy themselves some color- 
ful blue uniforms and paint the 
line’s fifteen buses blue and yellow. 
They found, unhappily, that they 
could not raise their pay and even 
had to limit overtime to an hour 
a day, no more than six a week per 
man, in order to trim operating 
costs. It is entirely possible that 
the new owners began to appreciate 
some of the problems of manage- 
ment. 

In New Rochelle the owner of a 
29-year-old taxi company, ham- 
pered by a strike, sold out to the 
strikers. The strike ended at once, 
the strikers presumably not caring 
for shadow-boxing. 














Considerable annoyance and extra detail are 
involved when the wages of an employee are gar- 


nisheed. 


describes the factors affecting. . . 


THE GARNISHEE NUISANGE 


MANY plants take the attitude 
that the bother and trouble 
arising from the garnishee nuisance 
is something not to be tolerated in 
any degree and discharge the em- 
ployee at once—thus contributing 
to a high labor turnover, with all 
of its attendant losses. 

At the other extreme are man- 
agement men who are so careful to 
keep labor turnover low, that gar- 
nishee proceedings are tolerated 
and are considered inevitable. 

Arbitrary adoption of either 
course is not wise and in any 
specific plant or industry advan- 
tages and disadvantages should be 
carefully weighed before a decision 
is made. In plants maintaining 
their own legal department, the 
nuisance of garnishee proceedings 
will likely be less distasteful than 
in plants having none. Labor turn- 
over is far more serious and ex- 
pensive in some plants. Much 
depends on how difficult it is to 
satisfactorily replace employees 
who have been discharged for this 
reason. In many instances, actual 
training of replacement employees 
is also involved. Cost of training 
is a point to be considered. 

There are, however, “middle of 
the road” measures between abso- 
lute discharge and complete toler- 
ance. Some of these are preventa- 
tive and others curative. 

The chief preventative measure 
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which can be taken has to do with 
keeping this potential factor in 
mind when employees are being 
hired. A large proportion of men 
who get into serious trouble with 
creditors are “floaters,” who like to 
rove from place to place. Men of 
this kind, especially if they happen 
to be somewhat lacking in moral 
fiber, will continually get into 
trouble with creditors, largely be- 
cause they are not concerned with 
establishing a sound credit rating 
in a locality where they do not ex- 
pect to stay. Men who live in the 
locality of the plant permanently, 
and who own (or are purchasing) 
their own homes in the locality, are 
especially fine risks. 

While it is not reeommended, ex- 
cept in very rare instances, that the 
arbitrary rule of absolute discharge 
be enforced with regard to every 
employee becoming involved in 
garnishee proceedings, it is profit- 
able in every case to discharge any 
man if through such proceedings it 
is definitely discovered that he is 
a veteran deadbeat. 

One means of putting brakes on 
the garnishee problem is by making 
it known to all employees, when 
they are hired, that if a garnishee 
is placed on their wages, the com- 
pany will make a charge against 
their wages to compensate for time 
and trouble involved. 

Many with wide experience, how- 
ever, prefer to leave the garnishee 
subject untouched at the time of 
hiring. Then, in any case where 
an employee has a garnishee placed 
on his wages, he is talked with 
kindly (but firmly) by manage- 
ment, and is advised that while the 
matter will be overlooked in this 
one case, a second occurrence will 
mean discharge. 

In dealing personally with in- 
volved employees, different fac- 
tors enter the case, because there 
is so much difference in men basi- 


In this article, Author John E. Hyler 
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SO THE WORKER MAY 
KNOW 


cally. There is the persistent 
offender, to whom the garnishee 
has long since become familiar, but 
who is happy-go-lucky and negli- 
gent, rather than really meaning 
to defraud his creditors. There are 
occasional cases where a given man 
has been very unfortunate finan- 
cially. Such have sometimes been 
tracked down by a garnishee, even 
though they have been concerned 
about making a settlement. There 
are other cases where lack of a 
sense of financial responsibility 
may be tied to a neurotic condition, 
or to emotional immaturity. 

There are many companies which 
will discharge a confirmed dead- 
beat if they discover him on their 
payroll, but which nevertheless 
will show tolerance to a greater or 
lesser degree to men in the cate- 
gories previously mentioned. Often, 
a foreman is consulted as to his 
opinion regarding a man working 
under him, before a final decision 
is made. The happy-go-lucky and 
finance-negligent individual may 
be tolerated to considerable length 
if he happens to be a particularly 
good workman. 

Where men have plainly been 
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unfortunate financially, through no 
particular fault of their own, it is 
not at all uncommon to find firms 
which will go a long way to help 
them. In some cases a firm will 


even go to the trouble of making 
the employee a relatively long-term 
loan, to be charged off in install- 
ments against his wages. 

Some firms have found it profit- 
able to set up a fund for the pur- 





LONG-TERM LOANS 


pose of helping employees who are 
in financial trouble. It usually de- 
velops, however, that such an 
activity must be administered with 
extreme care, lest, when the “good 
news” gets around, a continually- 
increasing drain on the fund take 
place, to the point of abuse. Some 
therefore modify the administra- 
tion of such a fund by making loans 
available only to those whom a 
committee determines qualified 
under set rules. 

There are those who stoutly de- 
clare that no company can afford to 
go into the small loan business. 
Others feel that circumstances 
alter cases, and that availability of 
small loans to employees at rela- 
tively low interest rates practically 
eliminates the garnishee nuisance. 
This attitude is more liable to pre- 
vail in plants employing chiefly 
skilled workers, where replacement 
of employees is more difficult and 
more costly, possibly involving 
costly training. 

Financial entanglements and re- 
sulting garnishees developing 
through neurotic complexes consti- 
tute a problem encountered in in- 
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dustry with increasing frequency. 
A man may be the finest kind of a 
credit risk when employed. He may 
be in the process of purchasing his 
own home and have a family. Later, 
family trouble may develop, and 
may plunge him into mental trou- 
ble that in turn leads him to drink- 
ing. In countless cases men get 
into deep mental trouble, and be- 
come neurotic without realizing 
what has happened to them. Anx- 
iety is the very basis of a neurosis. 
In consequence, they are com- 
pletely unable to help themselves, 
and the downward mental spiral 
pushes them farther and farther 
onto the rocks. 

Just how much of this problem 
belongs to industry from a humani- 
tarian standpoint may be a moot 
question. But the problem belongs 
to industry to the extent that it 
affects its own success. The con- 
tention that an industrial venture 
is not a psychiatric institution is 
primarily true. However, there is 
increasing realization that highly 
valuable employees sometimes be- 
come neurotic in the manner men- 
tioned. If a man with sound psy- 
chiatric training is made a part of 
the personnel department, such 
employees may be routed through 
his hands with definite profit, even 
if no consideration of the humani- 
tarian aspect of the problem is in- 
volved. 

In cases where this is done, it is 
never wise to publicize the fact 
that the man involved is a psychia- 
trist. Instead of realizing that they 
are talking with a _ psychiatrist, 
troubled employees can simply be 
introduced to him (or he can 
introduce himself off-handedly to 
them) as a counselor from person- 
nel, who has happened on the fact 
that they are “in a bit of a jam.” 
In many cases, a well-trained man 
can help such employees greatly. 
He can give them counsel on their 
problems, and can ease their minds 
from at least a part of their anxiety. 
In many cases, he can help them to 
the point where they will be able 
to avoid future financial entangle- 
ments. This is valuable in two 
ways, for financial entanglements 
definitely serve to increase their 
anxiety. In any case where he 
finds men with mental trouble so 
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far advanced that in his judgment 
he cannot help them, he can report 
on their condition, and can be 
helpful to the company in that re- 
spect. 

From the standpoint of discour- 
aging employees against becoming 
lax in financial matters, plants 
which develop and make use of 
employee-rating programs have an 
additional lever which can be used. 
That is, involvement of an em- 
ployee in financial troubles to the 
point where a garnishee is placed 
on his wages may be made costly 
to him merit-wise. 

Encouragement from the positive 
side should never be overlooked. 
Some firms, for instance, will en- 
courage home ownership of em- 
ployees to the point where they will 
gladly advance a loan toward the 
purchase of a home, on the basis 
of the fact that home-owning em- 
ployees are known to be particu- 
larly valuable from the general 
credit standpoint. Highly impor- 
tant, too, is’ a calculated word of 
honest praise to the employee who, 
having formerly tended to get into 
financial entanglements, has actu- 
ally hauled his feet out of the mud 
and stayed in the clear, after help 
and counsel has been given him. 
Such praise, honestly given, will 
go far toward fostering determina- 
tion in the employee to set his feet 
still more firmly on the roadway of 
sound financial habit. 

In some cases where a company 
does not care to actually establish 
a loan fund of its own, either be- 
cause it will be too cumbersome 
and costly to carry, or because the 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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THINK I can claim the dubious 

distinction of being one of few 
Washington newsmen who didn’t 
write an eye witness account of the 
shameful shooting affray on Capitol 
Hill last month. 

At the time the deluded quar- 
tet of Puerto Rican “patriots” was 
turning the haliowed halls of Con- 
gress into a shooting gallery, I was 
grubbing along on the less romantic 
task of writing business news 1.8 
miles from the scene. 

But distance apparently pre- 
sented no barrier to on-the-spot 
coverage of the incident by a ma- 
jority of my intrepid colleagues. 
Before the gun smoke had cleared 
from the room “eye witness” tales 
of terror, confusion, and heroism 
were enroute to a thousand home 
town papers across the land. 

All, it seems, had been written 
from front row vantage points in 
the press gallery. 

But a spot check of out of town 
papers suggests more first hand 
accounts were written about the 
incident than there are combined 
seats in both the press and visitors 
galleries. 

Although the ill-conceived shoot- 
ing overshadowed many other 
events in the Federal City last 
month, March will go down in his- 
tory as a period of hectic happen- 
ings. And Senator Joe McCarthy 
figured in most of them. 

He picked on the army during 
his continuing investigations of 
communism in government and al- 
most everybody got into the act. 

President Eisenhower said he would 
insist on “fair play” in investigations 
involving government workers. Secre- 
tary Wilson described alleged coddling 
of Reds by the army, as “tommyrot” 
and McCarthy said the whole thing 
created a “silly tempest in a teapot.” 

Adlai Stevenson seized on the 
opportunity to hurl charges that 
McCarthy, the President, and the 
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Grand Old Party campaigned on 


“slander and deception.” This 
brought charges and_ counter- 
charges. As matters stand and at 


the writing Joe is unperturbed by 
it all. 

There is little doubt he will go his 
own dedicated way as a Red hunter. 
And many in high places spend 
sleepless nights wondering what 
he is going to turn up next. What- 
ever it is, you can be sure it will 
make headline news. 

An astute Washington reporter 
named Lee Callison had a notion 
that the long held belief that the 
President is answerable to the 
secret service for his actions is a 
lot of hooey. 

So he took the direct method and 
asked U. E. Baughman, secret serv- 
ice chief, if this is so. 

“That is not true,” said Baugh- 
man. “We can, and we do, advise 
in regard to any question of per- 
sonal safety, but that is all. The 
President is commander in chief. 
He is the top man in the United 
States. Nobody can give him any 
orders.” 

Those of us who were at the 
White House Correspondents Asso- 
ciation’s recent stag party for Pres- 
ident Eisenhower could readily see 
that little is left undone to safe- 
guard Ike’s personal safety. 

There were a good many more 
men at the affair than there were 
seats at the tables. It’s an open 
secret that after the shooting inci- 
dent in the Capitol the White House 
crew of body guards was strongly 
reinforced. 

Even though the former soldier's 
courage long has been a matter of 
record and he loses little sleep over 
the dangerous antics of fanatics, Baugh- 
man and his boys take all precautions 
to protect the “top man,” because, as 
he says—"you never know.” 

Speaking of the President’s party, 
Milton Berle was handed a memo- 
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randum, purportedly from the 
secret service, on how he should 
conduct himself as emcee at the 
affair. 

“Uncle Miltie,” who didn’t make 
his reputation as a comedian on 
tact and diplomacy, was “briefed” 
on a number of subjects that could 
bring embarrassment to the Chief 
Executive. 

According to Merriman Smith, 
White House reporter and associa- 
tion official, these included Con- 
gress, coffee, Puerto Ricans, golf, 
vacations, Wisconsin and any of its 
senators, fishing, painting, the 
north, the south, Truman, firearms, 
etc. 

When Berle looked over the list 
he quipped glumly: “That leaves 
me nothing to talk about but the 
War of 1812.” To which the reply 
was: “Sorry, that’s out—it involves 
firearms.” 

Although Berle later learned that 
it was all a gag, it can be said the 
comedian used remarkable restraint 
during the entire program. 

Herbert Hoover, sprightly and 
hale despite his 79 years, came to 
our town last month to talk to 
members of the National Press 
Club. 

He told newsmen that if Congress 
would heed all the recommenda- 
tions of the recently formed com- 
mission on government of which 
he is chairman the government 
could save as much as 7 billion 
dollars a year. 

The former President said al- 
though his committee has not yet 
drawn up its final recommenda- 
tions, talks with his “task force” 
leaders and government officials 
indicate an amount equal to 15 to 
20 per cent of the personal income 
that could be saved annually. 

This could be achieved, he said, 
“without injury to necessary func- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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“The human individual lives actually far within his 


limits. 


he habitually fails to use. 


He possesses powers of various sorts which 


He energizes below his 
5 


maximum and he behaves below his opt:mum.” 


William James 
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By WILLIAM LEVY 


ELEVISION has caused a 

marked change in our living 
habits and sometimes I’m afraid it 
has a tendency to make us mentally 
lazy. I hasten to add though, that 
it does have definite advantages. A 
few months ago I was watching a 
play on our TV set and it intrigued 
me. As the plot unfolded it revealed 
a prominent industrialist who 
tested the courage of potential 
junior executives by taking them 
on a mountain climbing trip. In 
many cases when they were part 
way up the cliff they froze and were 
afraid to go any further up or down 
unaided. They were rock-bound. 
Funny thing though. The road 
ahead and the distance they had 
already travelled were not insur- 
passable. It was all in the mind 
of the climber. He froze with fear 
and convinced himself that he 
couldn’t move. 


Does Your Thinking Have a 
Mental Set? 


Most of us work within the estab- 
lished framework of the experi- 
ences we have undergone. We self- 
impose limitations that prevent us 
from going outside the pale of our 
regular thinking. In fact, it is al- 
most like the initial set that takes 


place in concrete after a.24-te #2— 


hour period. We pour it in a form 
and after the final set it is prac- 
tically immovable. 

It is natural to feel most com- 
fortable in conditions that we are 
used to and yet we are management 
people charged with the responsi- 
bility of directing the work and 
lives of our employees. This means 
we must force ourselves to period- 
ically push out beyond our present 
objectives and strive for new 
heights. It isn’t a question of doing 
the expedient thing. That’s easy. 
Limit your mental outlook to fa- 
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miliar conditions and you won’t 
make many mistakes. But as I’ve 
said hundreds of times, in this fast 
moving industrial picture, with all 
of its technological advances and 
engineering developments, frankly, 
you have to run like h--] to even 
stand still. Believe me, you don’t 
have any choice. You either grow 
or you go! It’s just as simple as 
that. And if you are afraid and un- 
certain about the chances you must 
take, remember the words of Cole- 
ridge, “A bitter and perplexed 
‘what shall I do?’ is worse to man 
than the worst necessity.” 

I’d like to talk with you a little 
bit about two things that I think 
play a tremendous role in creative 
thinking and action. They are 
enthusiasm and imagination. Now 
you may have plenty of sound 
sense and much experience, but if 
you lack an enthusiastic interest in 
your work, you’re destined to the 
full drudgery of the day. Enthusi- 
asm is the dynamo of your person- 
ality, driving all other advantages 
in your favor. I feel pretty sure 
it was Emerson who said, “Every 
great and commanding movement 
in the annals of the world is the 
triumph of enthusiasm—nothing 
great was ever achieved without 
it.” It must be sincere and self- 
controlled, however, and not just 
shifting from one extreme to an- 
other in your goals with a burst of 
excitement. Mere movement can 
be like Stephen Leacock’s horse- 
man who mounted his horse and 
rode furiously in all directions. 


If we stay entirely in the world 
of reality, we fix limits. If we 
move into the world of imagination 
it is boundless. I don’t pre-suppose 
that we can all be geniuses but we 
can all expand our vision. It is 
only when we do this that we en- 
hance the continued need for 
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AT LAST YOU CAN BE 
AN INVESTOR FOR ONLY 
*40 A MONTH! 


That’s right. You can start buying stocks on 
our “pay-as-you-go” plan for just $40 a 
month—or even $40 every three months. 


How does the plan work ? 

You tell us how much you'd like to sign 
up for. It can be any amount from $40 to 
$999—every month or every three months. 

Then tell us which stock or stocks you’d 
like to buy. You have your choice of nearly 
1100 common stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

When we get your first money order or 
check, we buy the stock you want and send 
you a confirmation or receipt by return 
mail, showing what the stock cost and how 
much commission you paid. 

How much does it cost to buy stocks? 

On purchases of $100 or less, the com- 
mission is a flat 6%. Over $100, it’s $3 plus 
1% — with a minimum of $6. 

Thus, if you set aside $200 every 3 
months, you’d pay the minimum commis- 
sion of $6 or about 3%. And if you could 
send in as much as $999 each time, your 
commission would never be more than 1.3%. 

The only other cost is the small charge 
that always applies under Stock Exchange 
rules when stocks are sold in less than 100 
share lots — 1214 cents a share for stocks 
selling under $40, and 25 cents a share for 
those selling at $40 or more. 

There are no other charges. No “manage- 
ment” fees. No interest or service charges 
of any kind. 

But suppose | send in $40 for a stock 
selling at $29.25 a share. What hap- 
pens to the money left over? 

. Well, it’s just like getting 40 cents worth 
of gas at 2914, cents a gallon. You buy one 
full share of stock and part of another. 
What about dividends ? 

If you own 4/5ths of a share, you’re en- 
titled to 4/S5ths of the dividend. If you own 
a full share, you get the full dividend. 


Now how long do | have fo sign up for? 


Any period you like from one year to five. 


What happens if | miss a payment? 

Nothing. In fact you can miss three or 
four and we'll still keep your account open. 

And if you ever feel that you have to 
withdraw from the plan, that won’t cost you 
a penny either. We simply close your account 
and send you whatever stocks or dividends 
we may be holding—plus full cash value 
for any partial shares. 


How do | get started? 

Just fill out the coupon below, and we'll 
send you a membership blank together with 
our booklet which gives you complete de- 
tails on the Monthly Investment Plan. 


Without obligation, please send me your booklet and 
a membership blank in the Monthly Investment Plan. 


Name 





Appress. 





Crry & Strate M-2 
MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


Invest — for the better things in life 














West Coast REPORT 


Los Angeles—“The downtrend 
of recent months in business activ- 
ity has moderated or leveled off,” 
reported Carl F. Wente, president 
of the Bank of America and first 
vice-president of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce, here. 
This was especially reassuring— 
Californians having just learned 
13,500,000 Americans are up creeks 
without an outboard motor. For 
Howard Larson, sales director of 
Evinrude Motors Division, Out- 
board Marine & Manufacturing 
Company, the industry leader, de- 
clared here there are 17,000,000 
licensed fishermen in the nation 
and only 3,500,000 outboard motors 
in use. It’s hoped some of them 
have paddles. . . Anyway, Larson 
optimistically predicts his industry 
will produce a record 500,000 out- 
board motors this year, against 
400,000 in 1953. . . One of his biggest 
single customers may be a Long 
Beach inventor with a round sail- 
ing craft. It calls for eight motors 
mounted around the circumference. 
This craft is supposed to eliminate 
seasickness. . . 

State figures show employment 

rising. Most recent state-wide 
monthly statement had employ- 
ment at 4,848,000, a rise of nearly 
1,000,000 over last year. Unemploy- 
ment rose to 250,000, an edge-up of 
26,000 in the same period. In 1950, 
there were 474,000 jobless. Cali- 
fornia population jumped to 12,- 
300,000 from 11,821,500 of a year 
ago... 
There’s optimism over economic 
activity in Southern California, 
with five new industrial plants 
under construction this year as 
compared with seven during all of 
the boom year of 1952. And value 
of construction already exceeds the 
value of that built during the entire 
year, 1952... 
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Less palatable is announcement 
of closing plans for the U. S. Steel 
sheet metal mill plant in Torrance, 
which has been in operation since 
1927. Four hundred employees are 
involved, with the company at- 
tempting to find work for them else- 
where. . . More downbeat for Cali- 
fornians was an application by 
TWA for an interchange air service 
linking California and Florida. This 
seems admittance there actually 
are people living in this land of 
sunshine who wish to go to that 
other land of sunshine. Probably 
want to tan the other side. . 

Los Angeles is studying the pos- 
sibility of modernizing to big city 
standards. Up to now the growth 
has been like Topsy’s. Cost of this 
modernization—new jails, etc.—is 
set at $391,118,244 for a six year 
period. Currently the future looks 
spotty—the city being in the grip 
of a measles epidemic. .. While the 
state legislature wrestles over 
liquor reform measures, a pledge 
was given here to keep the chasers 
plentiful. Seems Arizona is trying 
to cut down Southern California’s 
water share through court order. 
Walter W. Candy Jr., new president 
of the Colorado River Association, 
pointed out that Southern Cali- 
fornia has invested more than $500,- 
000,000 in water and power projects 
based on present allocation of 
Colorado River water. Thought 
here is that the water should flow 
as freely as the money. . . There 
also have been mutterings that 
Arizona has an ulterior motive. A 
report from Phoenix states the Salt 
River Valley vineyards will have 
a bumper crop of grapes ready for 
harvesting and tromping in June 
and July. .. Did you know grapes 
are measured in lugs and not feet? 
And there’s the story about the 
vintage maker who put in modern 
methods—he put shoes on _ his 
grape-squeezers. . . 


Visiting General Motors chief 
Harlow Curtice cheered with the 
prediction he expects the national 
gross product for the year to equal 
the $365 billion total established 
in 1953. And James J. Nance, presi- 
dent of Packard Motor Company, 
besides hinting of a merger with 
Studebaker, predicted a “good 
year.” Both might have become 
optimistic after watching the rate 
of wreckage on the auto freeways 
here. . . Frank Rosenblum, CIO 
vice-president and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, reported Los 
Angeles enjoys a unique advantage 
in garment industry employment. 
Principally, he said, because cloth- 
ing retailers are keeping inven- 
tories low and when they need re- 
placements they need them in a 
hurry. The result is the orders 
usually go to Los Angeles firms be- 
cause of the time and distance in- 
volved in getting shipments from 
the East. Who is going to wait 
when his seat is out? 

There was talk of recession from 
one industry head, although he 
smiled. Joyce C. Hall, president 
of Hallmark Cards, Incorporated, 
said the greeting card industry 
may be given a boost by a “little 
recession.” He explained that 
when people start to economize 
they are likely to buy a more ex- 
pensive greeting card and cut out 
a gift. Hallmark’s business this 
year is running 20 per cent ahead 
of last year’s at the same time. 
(Happy recession, dear mother-in- 
law, I’ve cut out your present, ha, 
ha-ha, ha!) 

These male statements might be 
judged along with news of a series 
of tests at Stanford University. It 
was shown men are smarter than 
women when it comes to solving 
complicated problems—as much as 
50 per cent smarter. Soundness of 
the test was proven with results 
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that women showed superiority in 
verbal abilities. . . 

Southern California Edison Com- 
pany and the Southern California 
Gas Company have announced 
plans for an expenditure program 
which will total more than $100,- 
000,000 this year for the two utili- 
ties. . . The California Taxpayers 
Association, warning a crisis in 
California state finances is “near 
at hand,” advances a _ nine-point 
economy program. The points are: 
support efforts to improve govern- 
ment administration; abolish un- 
necessary government activities; 
reduce government spending; hold 
government debt within bounds; 
curtail subsidy programs; tighten 
up public assistance laws; get gov- 
ernment out of business; limit 
taxes—federal, state and local—to 
actual needs, and promote citizen 
action for good government. . . The 
points may be redundant, but so 
are the taxes... 

Expansion was advocated by 
Homer Davison, executive vice- 
president of the American Meat 
Institute, here. He said that only 
one-fourth of the American people 
have an adequate diet, from a 
nutrition standpoint. So, if every- 
one could be induced to follow his 
doctor’s advice and consume more 
protein, such as beef, the nation 
quickly could eat its way out of the 
livestock slump. Making this ad- 
vice more exciting, Davison re- 
ported there’s research on _ tech- 
niques to use atomic energy in the 
tenderizing of meat. . . Cotton 
growers are among the worried 
Californians. Ranking second in 
cotton production, the state acreage 
this year will be cut 34 percent. 
Loss of overseas markets and syn- 
thetic fibers, especially for tires, is 
wasting the demand for the boll- 
weevil chowder. .. 

Apparently believing the movie- 
going public was becoming squint- 
eyed over the narrow CinemaScope 
screen, Paramount has developed 
Vistavision. This has the screen 
taller as well as wider. . . Latest 
studio to look for oil on the lot is 
MGM. Studio’s next Esther Wil- 
liams movie may have the mermaid 
do her swimming in oil. 
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your nut running costs can be reduced! 
with APEX hand-driver-and-socket combinations 


On production line or in maintenance work, Apex hand-driver-and- 
socket combinations will help reduce the cost of manual nut running 
operations. A single Apex hand driver will accommodate a full range 
of Apex impact quality sockets to drive hex head nuts. Sockets are 
quickly and easily interchanged to meet job requirements instantly .. . 
less time and effort is needed . . . your small tools inventory can be 
kept at a minimum. 





Apex hand driver, Superloid handle, 
pin lock. Available with ball lock. 





Apex hand driver, wood handle, pin 
lock. Available with ball lock. 


FOR RUNNING HEX NUTS 


® me © 


Tapered —for 34” to %” hex nuts. 
Straight—for 34” to"4” hex nuts. 


torn 


Extra Long Length Sockets 
Tapered—for %4” to %,” hex nuts. 
Straight —for 5,” to %,” hex nuts. 


TO DRIVE SHEET METAL SCREWS 
These impact quality Apex sockets are case 


Oem @ 
hardened and commercial cap screws. 4” 


hardened for use on sheet metal screws, 
female square drives, for use with Apex Tapered — for 3,” to 74,” hex head screws. 
hand drivers illustrated. Straight — for 4%” to %,” hex head screws. 


For spinning, fastening or removing hex 
head nuts, bolts, pal nuts, etc., any of these 
Apex sockets may be used in cost-cutting 
combination with an Apex hand driver. 
Sockets are of impact quality, cold broached 
and heat-treated for extended service. 


you can reduce your screwdriving costs, too! 


For economy and efficiency on manual screwdriving operations, choose 
an Apex hand-driver-and-bit combination. Driver accommodates serv- 
ice drive bit holder which takes a full range of Apex insert bits to drive 
Phillips, Frearson (Reed & Prince), Slotted, Clutch Head and Socket 
Head Screws. 


CATALOG 21 


Write, on your company letterhead please, for your copy of Apex Catalog 21, listing 
the complete line of Apex production screwdriving tools. 


y%-) > >. @ land drivers, sockets, insert bits 










THE APEX MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY 
1035 S. Patterson Bivd., Dayton 2, Ohio 
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MANAGMENT CLUB MEMBERS at Solar Aircraft Company’s Des Moines 
plant rolled up their sleeves “after hours” to construct this Hubbard bath. Used 
for hydro-therapy treatment of children, the bath is a gift to the Raymond H. 
Blank Memorial Children’s Hospital in Des Moines. Solar donated the stainless 
steel for the 250 gallon bath. Pictured are Physical Therapist Fay Peters showing 
present and past club presidents Chet O’Brien and Walter Daniels to what depth 
the bath fills. 





OFFICERS OF THE NEW GREENVILLE (PA.) FOREMAN’S CLUB were in- 
stalled by William G. White, zone vice president, at a recent meeting. Left to 
right are Chester Eakin, treasurer: Edward Boehm, secretary; Mr. White: William 
Couch, president; and Joseph Delett, vice president. 












Magazine Salutes 
NAF Movement 


WESTERN INDUSTRY Maga- 
zine carried a two-page feature in 
its February issue on the NAF 
movement, with particular em- 
phasis on the activities of the affil- 
iated management clubs in the 
publication’s fourteen-state circula- 
tion territory west of the Rockies. 
The article called industry’s atten- 
tion to the amazing “management 
unity” benefits being accomplished 
by west coast industrial groups 
affiliated with the NAF. 

A limited number of reprints of 
the article may be obtained free of 
charge by writing the NAF public 
relations department, 321 West 
First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 





Presentation of the Excellent Club 
Award was made at a recent meeting 
of the Grand Sheet Metal Products 
Management Club. Elmer Knaack, In- 
dustrial relations director of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, spoke on 
“Foremen Management and Their Re- 
sponsibilities.” 





NAF club presidents are 
urged to submit their 500- 
word entries for the MAN- 
AGE Magazine “Management 
Team of the Month” awards. 
Since only one award will be 
made per month, every entry 
will be considered for an 
award for two years from date 
of receipt. Clubs may submit 
as many different entries as 
they desire, and projects may 
be described which have oc- 
curred at any time since the 
club’s affiliation with The Na- 
tional Association of Foremen. 
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BOSS LADY FOR 1954, Mrs. Joseph 
Collins is shown with her husband at 
the Spang Chalfant Supervisors’ Asso- 
ciation’s annual “Ladies Night” dinner 
and dance. Glen Massman, nationally 
known speaker of Dayton, Ohio, spoke 
on “What a Person Expects From Life.” 





MIAMI'S 


PAA MANAGEMENT 
CLUB Veep William Kinnear frequently 
brings his electric organ to the meetings 
and plays dinner music for the 640- 
member club. 


ro) and 








NEW PRESIDENT of the Corhart 
Refractories Pyramid Club, John Coons 
(right) accepts the gavel from Edward 
Braden, retiring president. Hans Bruhn, 
plant manager and former NAF direc- 
tor, installed the new officers. 
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APEX MANAGEMENT PROVIDES SAFETY LEADERSHIP—Included in the 
NAF-affiliated Apex Supervisors Club of Cleveland are C. G. Frantz, right, presi- 
dent of Apex Electrical Manufacturing Company, and Apex safety director 
L. J. Lackner. 





War on Accidents 
Successful at Apex 


Cleveland, O.—Management at Apex 
Electrical Manufacturing Company here 
threw itself enthusiastically into an 
intra-plant war on accidents in 1951. 
The results, made possible only by the 
similarly enthusiastic employee group, 
prove that accidents do not have to 
happen. 

During the 30-month period before 
April 27, 1951, Apex had lost enough 
man-hours from accidents to build 
2,500 washing machines. The director 
of industrial relations reported that 
90 per cent of labor grievances had to 
do with the safety problem. 

The Apex Supervisors Club of Cleve- 
land began to promote safety as a 
theme of both its monthly meetings 
and in the everyday contacts of its 
membership (which includes all fac- 
tory management personnel, key office 
department managers, and executive 
management). Through “safety-in- 
spired management leadership,” every- 
body from the floor-sweepers to the 
president at Apex became safety-con- 
scious, 

At the end of 30 months, Apex had 
worked over 5,360,000 man-hours with- 
out a single lost-time accident. The 
company had been awarded the Greater 
Cleveland Safety council’s “Grand 


Prize’ award; the Ohio Industrial 
commission’s “Grand Award,” and the 
National Safety council’s “Award of 
Merit” and “Award of Honor.” 

The Apex compensation savings 
alone began to amount to over $16,- 
000 per year. The hidden-costs of 
break-in of new men, ruined equipment, 
accelerated training, etc., amounted to 
much more. 

The Apex Supervisors club, in an- 
nouncing the fine safety record, stressed 
that good leadership by management 
is only the beginning to such a success- 
ful project. “It takes 100 per cent par- 
ticipation and cooperation by all mem- 
bers of an organization,” stated a club 
spokesman. While our _ supervisory 
group has had a great deal to do with 
spark-plugging our safety campaign, 
our good results go much deeper be- 
cause we have asked—and actively re- 
ceived—the participation of all the 
workers of our company. Management 
and Labor, from the sweeper to the 
president, has had a definite part in 
our successful program. 

“Even in our bargaining sessions 
with our various unions, there is no 
‘management’s side’ of the table. We 
sit around as fellow workers, trying 
to solve a problem important to all of 
us. 
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RAY MONSALVATGE 
tells how to make an NAF 
club program spark... 


EDWARD O. SEITS says 
management unity is key to 
better industrial operations. 


JOHN BEATTY stresses 
importance of manufactur- 
ing to nation’s economy... 


AL SZYBEKO chairmans 
a conference on public rela- 
tions. . . 


Leadership Development Js Theme 
Of Chicagolands Sixth Conference 


Chicago—Nearly 400 Chicagoland 
professional management people 
attended the sixth annual Chicago- 
land Management Conference at 
the Palmer House on February 18. 
“Leadership development through 
participation and education” was 
the theme of the one-day affair, 
which featured addresses by NAF 
national president Edward O. Seits; 
Dr. John H. Furbay, director of air 
world travel for Trans World Air- 
lines, and Guy E. Reed, executive 
vice president of the Harris Trust 
& Savings bank of Chicago. 

Speaking on “Foremen’s Role in 
Civic Affairs,’ Mr. Reed told of the 
fruitful efforts of the Chicago crime 
commission, and how its success 
was made possible only by the co- 
operation of Management leader- 
ship in Chicagoland business and 
industry. 

Mr. Seits opened the conference 
by emphasizing the need for more 
efficient industrial production in 
the nation’s post-war economic ad- 
justment. He said the NAF through 
its management clubs is daily 
proving that “management unity is 
the most powerful untapped asset 
of modern industry.” 
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Dr. Furbay urged management to 
accept its responsibilities as leader 
of the free world in selling “the 
free man’s world over the Com- 
munist world” to other nationali- 
ties. He stated that “We will see 
our world become either this free 
man’s world or the Communists’ 
within our lifetimes.” He pointed 
out that the airplane has opened 
up the 65 per cent of the world’s 
frontiers which were left unopened 
by other systems of transportation. 


John T. Beatty, president of 
United Specialties Company, Chi- 
cago, and general chairman of the 
conference, made a brief address 
at the opening of the session. He 
stated that management people 
should understand the importance 
of the manufacturing industry to 
the welfare and economy of the 
nation. He pointed out that the 
manufacturing industry, with 18,- 
000,000 employees, carries the bulk 
of the Federal tax load. 


Raymond F. Monsalvatge, NAF 
senior area manager, conducted a 
conference on “Make Your Club 
Program Spark.” He told the NAF 
club delegates how to bring about 
more efficient NAF activity in their 


factories through better NAF club 
programs. Dean Sims, NAF public 
relations manager and editor of 
MANAGE, addressed a conference 
on public relations, explaining the 
basic principles of cultivating in- 
stitutional good will through public 
relations techniques. He stressed 
the need for more “freedom of the 
press” responsibility understanding 
on the part of public relations pro- 
fessionals. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Simpson, di- 
rector of reading service, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, conducted 
a conference on “More Efficient 
Reading for Management.” She 
illustrated the vast need for more 
efficiency of reading by the ma- 
jority of the people in business and 
industrial management, and she 
emphasized that speeding up one’s 
reading efficiency is comparatively 
simple. 

The Chicago Rawhide Company 
was saluted at the conference on its 
75th anniversary and its company 
support of the NAF movement. 

Scully-Jones & Company was 
honored for having 42 per cent of 
its NAF club members in attend- 
ance at the conference. 
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Dr. Kenneth A. Arnold, technical 
director, St. Regis Paper Company, was 
the guest speaker at a recent meeting 
of the St. Regis Foremen’s Club of De- 
feriet. His subject was “Some Recent 
Developments in the European Paper 
Industry.” 

= ae * 

J. W. Anderson, W. D. Wintz, 
H. L. Putney, and P. T. Arbuckle 
described their hobbies at a meet- 
ing of the Viscose Management 
Club. 

* ar a 

Claude Kaufhold, treasurer of the 
North American Aviation Management 
Club, brought out the fact that the club 
is the equivalent of a $50,000 per year 
business at the first Board of Control 
meeting for the current year. 


* % * 


Newly elected officers of the 
Aladdin Management Club include 
Edward Bitner, president; Paul 
Goff, vice-president; William Hollis, 
secretary; William Post, treasurer; 
and H. C. Smith, program chairman. 

* Ms ca 

South Bend Management Club fea- 
tured Donald Taylor of the Studebaker 
Corporation as speaker at a recent 
meeting. His topic was “Industrial 
Engineering and Its Relation to Man- 
agement.” 

a ok * 

Rocky Mountain Management Club 
members named the following men to 
serve a three-year term on the board 
of directors: M. J. Sullivan, Albert 
Emerson, W. W. Echelmeyer, Russell K. 
Britton, Jerome J. Laurnec, Dean Pear- 
son and W. H. Killey. 


cd * co 

Dr. William Levy, NAF executive 
director of Management Develop- 
ment, spoke on “Management Must 
be a Profession” at a meeting of 
the National Supply Management 
Club. 

mE * * 

Elda T. Jones is the new president of 
the Ideco Management Club. Other 
officers include Robert L. Kendall, vice- 
president; David Rampe, secretary: and 
Leo Wildermuth, treasurer. 


a a % 


Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American World Airways, was the 
principal speaker at the March meeting 
of the PAA Management Club of Miami, 
Florida. He was introduced by William 
Roettgen, club president. 
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SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY management men and their hourly-paid em- 
ployee guests receive their service pins from Solar President Edmund T. Price 
at the annual company-sponsored meeting. Left to right are Paul Pitt, Harold 
Sprenger, Dorr Flower, Mr. Price, Albert Chavez, Earl Atnip, William Emery, 
Henry Savoy, John O’Brion, Roy Crosswhite, Barden Jones, and, back to camera, 
Clifford Leach and Burdette Pearson. 


Policy Discussed at Salar 


San Diego—Policy, right from 
the top—that’s what the 350 mem- 
bers and employee guests of Solar 
Aircraft Company’s San Diego 
plant Management Club expect and 
get each year when their boss, Ed- 
mund T. Price, president of Solar, 
sits down with them to dinner. 

Corporate policy is openly dis- 
cussed at these annual dinners, in 
terms that no member of the super- 
visory team can miss, because the 
personal planning of each man is 
intimately concerned in what the 
president says. Mr. Price planned 
with them step by step how, in 
reducing overhead costs, in tighten- 
ing organization, and in knitting 
together Solar’s two widespread 
manufacturing units in Des Moines, 
Iowa, and San Diego, California, 
they could add another profitable 
12 months to Solar’s 26 years in the 
manufacture of stainless steel and 
reciprocating engine “hot” parts. 

To expand Solar sales operations 
in foreign markets, the president 
announced that Solar was to open 
a divisional office in London, Eng- 
land, under W. E. P. Johnson, one- 
time associate of Sir Frank Whittle, 
pioneer of the jet airplane which 


has provided Solar the heavy bulk 
of its parts business since 1945. This 
was the first public announcement 
of the appointment, a “first” inti- 
mately shared with management 
supervisory. 

An additional feature of the 
meeting was the inclusion of 30 
hourly-paid Solar men as invited 
honored guests of the club. Some 
of these men received service pins 
in a ceremony which Mr. Price 
made a part of his speech, and later 
shared the citation awards he gave 
four of the club members for “work 
over and above that called for in 
the line of duty.” 


Samuel Weston 





The teacher was explaining to 
the class the meaning of the word 
“recuperate.” “Now, Tommy,” she 
said to a small boy, “when your 
father has worked hard all day, he 
is tired and worn out, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Then, when night comes, and his 
work is over for the day, what does 
he do?” 

“That’s what Mother wants to 
know,” Tommy explained. 
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Wolverine Council 
Conducts Fifth Forum 


Battle Creek, Mich.—The Wol- 
verine Council of NAF Clubs here 
recorded its Fifth Annual Manage- 
ment Forum as the biggest and 
most successful in its history. 

Over 1,000 foremen, supervisors, 
and other management personnel 
from throughout southwestern 
Michigan and parts of other states 
attended the forum to learn how to 
do their jobs better and to learn 
the answers to some of their prob- 
lems. 

Michigan’s outstanding education 
and business authorities partici- 
pated in the event by leading nine 
different conference sessions on 
problems ranging from human re- 
lations and management develop- 
ment to quality, and handling the 
industrial expenditure. As confer- 
ence leaders, there were college 
professors, economists, industrial 
engineers, and men engaged in top 
management positions. 

The need for all management 
personnel to keep up with the 
changing times was stressed in the 
address of Emmett F. Butler, public 
relations director of the Maytag 
Company, Newton, Iowa. Mr. But- 
ler was the main speaker for the 
afternoon and concluding general 
assembly of the forum. 

Mr. Butler stressed the fact that 
a foreman is actually in business 
for himself. He made his point by 
outlining the fact that there is on 
an average of $10,000 invested per 
employee by the average company. 
“Thus a foreman in charge of 50 
employees is in charge of a $500,000 
business,” he said. 

He also cited the need for man- 
agement men to be extremely alert 
to new developments in their own 
or other industries, because of the 
fact that a new process or a new 
product could vitally affect the or- 
ganization for which they work. 

For the first time—and at the sug- 
gestion of many men who attended 
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the previous year’s conference—the 
conference sessions were held three 
times during the day instead of 
only twice. The new plan was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 


Another feature tried for the first 
time was the arranging of displays 
by the various local firms which 
sponsored the conference sessions 
for the Wolverine Council. Held in 
Battle Creek’s Kellogg Auditorium, 
the displays were set up in the 
corridors ringing the auditorium 
and provided interesting viewing 
and discussion points for regis- 
trants going to and from the 
conference sessions. Industries rep- 
resented manufactured such items 
as automotive valves, truck-trac- 
tors, electrical power, cereals, air- 
plane fuselages, wire products, and 
steel products. The automotive 
industry was represented by the 
local association of automobile 
dealers. 

Free enterprise and a condensed 
course in economics were presented 
by Dr. Leo Wolan of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

How to recognize individual dif- 
ferences and to be more effective in 
supervision by knowing your em- 
ployees was covered by E. M. Gage, 
President of Teer, Wickwier & 
Company. 

Director of Marketing for Post 
Cereals, H. R. Bloomquist, outlined 
the varying marketing patterns and 
the changes in the nation’s buying 
habits. 


Principles on how to handle peo- 
ple were outlined by L. Clayton 
Hill, professor of the bureau of 
industrial relations of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

The importance of statistics in 
modern industry and how to chart 
quality was explained by C. F. 
Meeker and John L. Kidwell of the 
Oliver Corporation’s aviation divi- 
sion. 





PRESENTING THE WOLVERINE 
COUNCIL’S certificate of merit to 
General Chairman Franklin E. Crooks, 
(center) is Philip A. Carrier, council 


president. Looking on is Emmett F. 
Butler, the forum’s main speaker. 


Seniority for men rising to super- 
visory positions was discussed by 
Jacob Schoeppler of the Depart- 
ment of Business and Industry of 
Michigan State College. 

E. P. Casenhiser and P. A. Duerk- 
sen, both of Ernst & Ernst, account- 
ing firm, outlined the most effective 
use of the industrial dollar. 

Lawrence Taylor, professor at 
Hillsdale College, stressed the 
necessity for knowing the individ- 
ual in order to get a message across 
to him. 

Management development—how 
to select persons for supervisory 
jobs and how to train them—was 
presented by D. F. MacKinnon, of 
the Pontiac Motors Division of 
General Motors. 

Guiding the eight Management 
Forum Committees through the en- 
tire past year in developing the 
Fifth Management Forum for its 
presentation was Franklin E. 
Crooks of Post Cereals, who served 
as general chairman. Besides his 
committees he was also assisted by 
L. E. Butters, Union Steel Products 
Company, Albion, Michigan and 
Clifford C. Avery, Post Cereals, 
both NAF National Directors. 

E. P. Raley, of the Kellogg Com- 
pany, was appointed as General 
Chairman of the 1955 Management 
Forum and work has already com- 
menced in developing the outline 
for the coming event. 
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i por Eighth Amendment to the Constitution under 

which we live is very short: “Excessive bail shall 
not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishment inflicted.” 


This may sound rather silly and unnecessary in 1954, 
but in 1779 “cruel and unusual punishment” of 
prisoners (political or criminal) was common 
practice almost everywhere in the world. 


People could be arrested without cause, held in prison 
without trial, and “confessions” of guilt could be 
secured under physical torture. 


When the citizens of the American colonies con- 
ceived the idea of taking away from government 
the long established power of unwarranted arrest 
and “cruel and unusual punishment,” it was a new 
and revolutionary idea — it was a new freedom. 


Il 


HE question arises: why was this constitutional 

provision put into an amendment when it was 
obviously covered in a general way in the body 
and “spirit” of the Constitution ? 


The answer is: because the American people were not 
satisfied with general assurances; they insisted on 
spelling it out to make certain that the Federal 
Administration would never dare to attack this 
newly declared but nevertheless basic human right. 


You may ask: did the colonists not trust their 
Federal Government? 


The answer to this is an emphatic NO. 





“BETTER AMERICA” series of illustrated editorials 
presented as a public service by MANAGE Magazine. 


WHAT HAS TORTURE TO DO WITH THE EIGHTH AMENDMENT? 


They knew too much about governments. 


They knew their history well enough to know that 
power always corrupts, and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely. 


So they split governmental power in three parts, 
giving one part to the Congress, one part to the 
President, and one part to the Supreme Court. 


ITI 
D O we have a really good Constitution? 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating: of all the 
written constitutions in history, ours has lasted 
longest and served the people best. 


Although more than 160 years old, it is, both in prin- 
ciple and practice, still way ahead of any other 
system of self-government. 


Some people say that it gives the people too much 
freedom — including the freedom to make the 
human mistakes that bring on the “boom and 
bust” cycle. 


That may be so, but that very freedom is the essence 
of progress and prosperity, a fact which is proved 
by looking at the other countries who have the 
centralized, “powerful” type of government that 
other people think we should have. 


Our Constitution is not “old hat’: in the light of 
5,000 years of governmental failures, it is as new 
as television and atomic energy. 


Its service to American liberty, strength, and pros- 
perity has only begun. 





Editorials prepared and donated by The American 


Economic Foundation. Reprint permission on request. 
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NOTE: In order to be considered for cash awards and 
the certificates of special citation, all solutions to the 
“How Would You Have Solved This” supervisory problem 
must be postmarked not later than April 28, 1954. Ad- 
dress your solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, 
MANAGE, 321 W. First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 








HERE IS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR APRIL 


This situation revolves around 
George Jones and Dick Brown. 
George is the general foreman and 
Dick is his assistant. Their depart- 
ment is devoted to the final as- 
sembly of the firm’s principal 
product. 

Both are recent appointees to 
their respective positions. George 
has always been rather reserved 
and sometimes difficult to talk with. 
He is also a person who is not 
easily deterred once he has decided 
upon a particular plan of action. 

Recently, the engineering depart- 
ment initiated a minor research 
project, using the facilities in 
George’s department. George has 
become interested in the project 
and has been devoting virtually all 
of his time to it. Consequently, the 
routine department affairs have 
been neglected. 

Dick has suddenly realized that 
the burden of the entire depart- 
ment is slowly but surely being 
placed on his shoulders. Although 
he is capable of handling the work, 
George has not given him the 
necessary authority. And, routine 
affairs must be accomplished or the 
operating efficiency of the depart- 
ment will be jeopardized. 

However, Dick fears that if the 
present condition is permitted to 
continue George will (1) feel that 
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Dick is attempting to usurp his 
position or (2) their superior will 
realize that George is not directing 
his efforts in the right direction 
and will act accordingly. 

Would you sit back and let 
George “hang himself?” Continue 
to operate as best you could? Cor- 
ner George and try to explain what 
he is doing wrong? How would 
you solve this problem? 





HERE WAS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR MARCH 


The chief engineer of the Farm 
Machinery Company is posed with the 
problem of whether or not to permit 
table tennis to be played in the Product 
Engineering Department. 

This department has many young 
engineers who are very willing to pay 
for the cost of obtaining the table tennis 
equipment. The space for the table 
is available. The Engineering Depart- 
ment is located on the top and third 
floor of a building separate from the 
front offices. 

Since there is one hour off for lunch, 
there is over half an hour left for leisure 
time. Presently, some of the fellows 
play cards during this time, while 
others visit, read, or go down to the 
first floor to see what is going on in 
the Experimental Department. 

If the chief engineer permits the 
playing of table tennis, this may set a 
precedent and other departments may 
want to do the same thing. Also, visi- 
tors may think that the Farm Machin- 
ery Company bought the table tennis 
equipment for this particular depart- 
ment, and therefore may think that 
partiality was shown. Are these valid 
reasons? What would you do if you 
were the chief engineer? 
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MARCH WINNERS 


Following are the best “solu- 
tions” to the supervisory problem 
of the March issue. The persons 
who wrote them have received 
checks for $10.00 each and a hand- 
some two-color Merit Award cer- 
tificate for framing. 


Strengthen Employees’ Pride 


By Frank G. Norris, Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, Steubenville, Ohio 


If I were the Chief Engineer, I would 
try to make sure that I didn’t muff 
this opportunity to strengthen all em- 
ployees’ sense of pride in belonging to 
a company that has their interests at 
heart. Inevitably, but quite secondarily, 
visitors would be favorably impressed. 

So many company programs de- 
signed to benefit the employees fail to 
yield the highest returns simply be- 
cause they are just that—company 
rather than employee programs. Some 
of these programs are based on what 
management thinks the employees 
should want. 

In this case, the employees of one 
department have indicated what they 
do want. The Chief Engineer can show 
management that for a relatively small 
expense this group can be provided 
with their immediate desire: noon time 
recreation of their own selection; and 
will also automatically have at least 
two basic needs satisfied: the need for 
security, and the need for approval be- 
cause top management has approved 
of their plan. 

Aren’t these rewards much greater 
than those that could possibly accrue 
simply by giving permission to let 
these men buy their own equipment? 

As for favoritism, maybe all depart- 
ments do not want to play ping-pong. 
If their desires, though perhaps dif- 
ferent, are equally tangible, they de- 
serve the same recognition and ap- 
proval. 

The Chief Engineer should not aim 
low by considering simply whether or 
not to give permission. He should aim 
high and thereby lay the foundation for 
a really constructive program. 


Relaxing is Beneficial 


By William S. Rakos, Inland Steel 

Company, East Chicago, Indiana 
“There lunch hour activities” trend 

seems to be growing universal. There 
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are pros and cons on the subject and 
recently surveys made as to the ad- 
visability of such activities. The re- 
sults of these surveys showed that any 
diversion from the normal office at- 
mosphere seemed to instill more zest 
in the afternoon’s work. Be it a simple 
walk around the block, a card game, 
reading a magazine or as in this case 
table tennis; if it tends to relax the 
participants, the benefits are “profit- 
able.” The same results are being 
realized from having music installed 
in offices to offset the steady, belliger- 
ent noise of typewriters and other 
office machinery. 


If the engineering department has 
the space and can get the approval of 


management, the chief engineer need | 
not be concerned about the other de- | 


partments and there shouldn’t be any 
problem. 
Needless to say problems do arise. 


As far as visitors are concerned they | 
are not going to be interested as to who | 


bought the equipment or why. If it is | 
| the heads of compan- 


questioned the answer can be simple 
and definite. The fellows bought the 
set themselves and is being used only 
during their lunch hour which is actu- 
ally their own time. However, it 
wouldn’t be wise to let the parapher- 
nalia set out in the open during work- 
ing hours. In all probability the other 
departments do not have the space 
available as compared to an engineer’s 
work space. A simple and intelligent 
explanation from the respective super- 
visors would answer any queries as to 
why they cannot have the same privi- 
leges. 

As long as the fellows do not let 
things get out of hand, that is to say, 
letting play develop into personal 
feuds or betting, the chief engineer can 
without hesitation allow this lunch 
time activity. 





Establish a Policy 


By Rolf I. Hjorth, Lockheed Aircraft 
Service, Inc., Ontario, California 


The problem of—‘Should or should 
not the engineers be allowed to play 
table tennis during their lunch hour” 
—is not one to be answered by the 
chief engineer alone. It is assumed 
that there is no company policy in 
effect covering this situation. There- 
fore, the first step would be to con- 
tact the department handling em- 
ployer-employee relations and request 
a policy. If any appreciable delay in 
obtaining the policy is anticipated, the 
employees should be informed of the 


action taken and reasons for the delay. | 
Assuming the company policy iis | 


established favorably, I would cer- 
tainly give my approval to the request. 
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WHY $12,000-$20,000 JOBS 
ARE THE EASIEST 
TO GET TODAY 


Here Are Some Surprising Facts 
About the Serious Shortage of 
High-Salaried Executives 
What You Can Do To Qualify 


For Top-Level Jobs 
Open Right Now 


SURPRISING as it may seem, the really | 


big jobs today are the hardest to fill—and 
the easiest to get. Men who can handle 
top-management jobs can now _ choose 
from any number of openings that pay 
$12,000, $15,000, $20,000, or more. 

It was J. K. Lasser, 
famous business and 
tax expert, who went 
after the facts about 
this scarcity of quali- 
fied men for _high- 
salaried jobs. Polling 


ies in many fields, he 
consistently heard 
from them the same 
answer. What men in 
the middle brackets 
need to make the 
high-salary grade, 
these men told Mr. 
Lasser, is a general, 
well-rounded knowl- 
edge of business procedure. 


Gives working methods of top men 


This simple answer gave Mr. Lasser an 
idea for a brand-new plan that would lit- 
erally lead men out of the $5,000-$10,000 
plateau and into the top jobs. He asked 
the foremost men in every field to reveal 
working methods that have brought suc- 
cess in marketing, public relations, ac- 
counting, budgeting, insurance, and “know- 
how” in every business procedure for top 
management. __ 

Mr. Lasser consulted only top men, such 
as business analyst Roy A. Foulke, Vice- 
President, Dun and Bradstreet; marketing 
expert Marion Harper, Sr., nineteen execu- 
tives nationally known for their success- 
ful methods. Then he simplified and 
“boiled down” this wealth of knowledge 
into J. K. Lasser’s BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT HANDBOOK. 


What you learn from these 
executives 


Through this one book the businessman 
is able to view each departmental opera- 
tion from the top down, with an expert as 
guide. He learns to talk, think, and plan 
with the kind of well-rounded authority 
expected of top management. 

In this book you learn streamlined meth- 
ods of distribution, how to run a cost sys- 
tem, how to design systems for internal 
control of business. It covers control of op- 
erations through budgeting, how to avoid 
business frauds, how to cut paper work, 
and many other elements of effective man- 
agement. Men who truly want to get ahead 
can ready themselves for the next step up 
with this HANDBOOK. 


How to get a copy of the book 


J. K. Lasser’s BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT HANDBOOK sells for only $8.50 
and is available to you through MANacE. 


Write for your copy to 


MANAGE MAGAZINE 


DEPT. AP 
321 W. First St. Dayton 2, Ohio 


J. K. LASSER 
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| To qualify this statement I offer the 


following points of explanation: 


1. Recreational facilities are a neces- 
sary part of progressive human re- 
lations and industrial psychology. 


2. Surveys by leading industrial psy- 
chologists, as well as past personal 
experience, show that people who 
play together work well together, 
and people working together are, 
whether they are aware of it or not, 
building a stronger team spirit— 
that intangible article so necessary 
to a successful business. 


. The installation may well set a pre- 
cedent but all precedents are not 
bad. Friendly competition between 
departments, such as can be de- 
veloped by a table tennis match, will 
do wonders for employee morale and 
maintaining that feeling of belong- 
ing. 


4. It has not been stated as to whether 
the Experimental Department is at 
lunch at the same time as the engi- 
neering group. If they are, there is 
no real problem here. However, if 
they are not, the influx of idle 
employees can and does cause con- 
fusion and inefficiency in a depart- 
ment. The establishment of recrea- 
tional facilities as requested would 
help reduce this annoying and 
troublesome problem for the Experi- 
mental Department. 


or 


. As for the opinions of visitors, just 
check yourself. How would you re- 
act upon seeing the following 
groups? The first group is sitting 
around playing cards, reading or just 
doing nothing. The second is en- 
livened with a group of active em- 
ployees playing table tennis with 
perhaps an inter-department com- 
petition in play. Of course, you 
would be more favorably impressed 
by the latter group and so would 
your prospective customers and 
visitors. 


In conclusion may I say that where 
employee participation in group ac- 
tivity can be promoted (considering 
the position of the company at all times 
of course) every effort should be made 
to do so. For this will, as illustrated 
above, do more for morale and team 
spirit than all the letters, lectures or 
bulletin board notices combined. 





HONORABLE MENTION—,J. Russell 


| Stein, Corhart Refractories Company, 


Louisville, Kentucky; Harry Hansen, 
American Airlines, Incorporated, Tulsa, 


| Oklahoma; R. L. Trompeter, Douglas 


Aircraft Company, Incorporated, Long 
Beach, California; L. E. Trosclair, Eythl 
Corporation, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 


| and E. J. DiCamillo, Lockheed Air- 


craft Service, Jamaica, New York. 
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And the READERS REPLY... 


TV ANTENNA 
To the Editor: 

I notice you ran a photo of a pretty TWA 
reservation clerk in your February issue. I 
think the foremen who read MANAGE 
might be interested in seeing how the 
Channel Master Corporation, Ellenville, 


N. Y.. largest television antenna manufac- 





turer, displays its new Bow Flector UHF 
The antenna is designed to go on 
rooftops but Channel Master thinks it looks 
better on Billie Nelson, shipping room em- 
Antenna model comes stacked in 
So does Billie. 


antenna. 


ployee. 

multiples of two. 
Richard W einer 
New York 





JANUARY MANAGEMENT PROBLEM 
To the Editor: 
Your February issue, contains a solution 


Management Problem, 


Mario J. 
member of NAF (presumably)” employed 


January 
one Mr. 


to your 
written by Delbove, “a 
by the Commonwealth Plastics Corporation. 
It would appear that Mr. Delbove should 
take great care to investigate the facts prior 
to writing such statements as those which 
appear in his letter. 
truthfully 
ployees of Hughes 


15,000 em- 
Company are 


state that 
Aircraft 
primarily concerned with the establishment 
family 


of one big happy as much as, or 


perhaps more so, than any one small in- 


dividual company. 


I should tender my resignation tomorrow 


if I felt that the management of our com- 


pany did not think of us (all 15.000) as 


one big happy family striving to do a tre- 


mendous job; with deep concern for each 
and everyone of us. 
Edward W. Dietz 
Hughes Aircraft 
Culver City, California 


Company 


WHAT THE FOREMAN WANTS FROM 
EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT 
To the Editor: 

I have had occasion to see the January 
issue of MANAGE and a number of very 
urgent problems are presented. Not only 
do they concern industry but we in educa- 
tion as well. 

Reference is made to Mr. Rosenthal’s 
article “What the Foreman Wants from Ex- 
ecutive Management.’ The question con- 
fronting a free enterprise industry is pointed 
up by the author after years of experience 


and observation. More than half of our 
graduating engineers find themselves in 
management or human relations work in 


a few years. Leaving university and college 
formal classes, they are pretty well-equipped 
to handle the technical problems involving 
stress and strain in materials. Here certain 
constants are well known and by means of 
formulae and slide rule, predictions as to 
the results under various conditions may be 
fairly well established—(certain safety fac- 
tors being assumed of course). 

The stress and strain problems as they re- 
late to human relations, however, being more 
complex and unique, do not lend themselves 
to such rigorous solution. 


interesting to learn more 
specifically how colleges and universities 
might better approach this problem. In 
other words, assuming that college and uni- 
versity education may be worth-while, what 
industry expect or look for in the 
college-trained man? What should be some 
of the objectives in training college men 
for industry? What are the qualities in- 
dustry is looking for and how can the col- 
lege or university assist in developing them? 


It would be 


does 


In line with the above questions then, and 
upon reference to WASHINGTON REPORT 
of the same issue of MANAGE, does not 
industry have an obligation? 

Fred W. Trezise 
Associate Dean of 
Engineering Sciences 
University of Illinois 





(Continued from Page 19) 


progress in industry. And that is 
a responsibility placed upon us 
whether we like it or not. Joubert 
states that, “Imagination is the eye 
of the soul.” He also says, “He who 
has imagination without learning 
has wings and no feet.” Thus, we 
have the continuous task of pre- 
paring ourselves through educa- 
tion and real-life experiences to 
meet the challenge of today and 
tomorrow. 


The NAF Spirit 

The world today is suffering for 
the lack of a sufficient number of 
sound and honestly intelligent 
leaders. We have long recognized 


this fact in the National Association 
of Foremen and have made an 
honest effort to imbue our members 
with a dynamic force we call the 
NAF Spirit. To us it is very real 
and the greatest thing NAF has to 
offer American industry. We 
frankly admit that we can’t make 
any marked contribution in the 
field of technology and we don’t 
try. While it is important, we’re 
not interested in the brick, the 
mortar and the stone of the plant. 
We want to build the hearts and 
the spirit of management men. 
This is embodied in our Code of 
Ethics, our philosophy of living. 
NAF is an organization that not 
only talks but breathes into its 
members a new spirit—the NAF 
Spirit. I’m firmly convinced that 
NAF is the greatest potential force 
for good in all of American indus- 
try. It is rapidly assuming the role 
of the Good Christian making for 
greater harmony and teamwork, 
greater respect and greater under- 
standing. We have an unlimited 
faith in the dignity of the human 
being and a firm belief in a partner- 
ship with a Power and Force 
greater than all of us. 


In conclusion, I want to pay 
tribute to the man, who in my 
humble opinion, did more, over the 
past decade to foster and implement 
the NAF Spirit than anyone in the 
history of our Association, Dr. J. E. 
“Jim” Bathurst, our own Executive 
Vice President. I was fortunate 
enough to work under his immedi- 
ate direction during the past nine 
years and I know only too well the 
tremendous price he paid in energy 
and effort to advance the scope and 
thinking of NAF—to the extent 
that the condition of his health 
forced him to announce his resigna- 
tion during the next few months. I 
have never stated this publicly be- 
cause Jim wouldn’t permit it but 
I would feel seriously remiss if I 
didn’t say it now. We lose a great 
man but his impact will carry on 
through others in the Association 
and NAF will assert greater and 
greater position and spiritual force 
in industrial America and America 
itself. 
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Vice-President Nixon 


Receives NAF Brochure 


Washington, D.C.—A leather brochure bearing official letters inviting 
Vice-President Richard M. Nixon to address the 3lst annual NAF con- 
vention in Cincinnati on September 24 was presented to Mr. Nixon here 
on March 5 by Dean Sims, NAF public relations manager and editor of 
MANAGE. Paul F. Schenck, congressman from Ohio’s 3rd district, also 


met with the Vice-President and 
endorsed the NAF invitation. 


Mr. Nixon accepted the invitation 
by saying he was well acquainted 
with the NAF and its activities in 
American industry, and that he 
hoped to be able to accept the con- 
vention invitation. He _ recalled 
that he had addressed NAF club 
groups in California and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Included in the brown leather 
brochure, with gold lettering on 
the cover, were letters to the Vice 
President, asking him to accept the 
NAF convention invitation, from 
Frank H. Irelan, NAF past presi- 
dent and general manager of Delco 
Products division of General Motors 
Corporation; General Joseph T. 
McNarney, president of Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation; 
Fred Maytag, president of the May- 
tag Company; Will McGrath, presi- 
dent of the Williamson Heater 
Company; Edward O. Seits, NAF 
national president; Frank J. 
Lausche, governor of the State of 
Ohio; Mayor Edward N. Wald- 
vogel of Cincinnati; Ralph Damon, 
President of Trans World Airlines, 
Inc., and Carl W. Rich, Cincinnati 
city councilman and Republican 
leader. 

Mayor Henry S. Stout of the 
City of Dayton, Ohio, site of the 
founding of the NAF and the pres- 
ent national headquarters, wired 
the Vice President following the 
presentation and urged him to 
accept the invitation. 

The Vice President said he would 
not be able to give the NAF his 
answer until the middle of July, 
but he would make every effort to 
attend the convention. 

Mr. Sims was in Washington to 
attend the 29th annual White 
House correspondents’ stag party 
for the President, held on March 
6 at the Statler Hotel. 
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THE GARNISHEE NUISANCE 


(Continued from Page 17) 
company may be or has been ac- 
cused of paternalism, it may prove 
workable to establish an employees 
credit union or an employee dis- 
ability fund, for the maintenance of 
which all who are members are 
charged dues from their wages. 
Such activities bring their own 
problems, but when they are insti- 
tuted and maintained on an eco- 
nomically-healthy basis, they go 
far in helping employees to avoid 
financial entanglements with out- 
side creditors, with resultant gar- 
nishee annoyance. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
FOR SUPERVISORS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


tions of government, but I never 
expect perfection here on earth.” 

Mr. Hoover said one reason all 
economy moves will not be made 
is that about 200 pressure groups 
“occupy themselves pressuring the 
government for more spending or 
in opposing any reductions.” 

He said these groups comprise 
about 200,000 associations of various 
types “which give voice for or 
against something relating to gov- 
ernment.” 

Following his address the Wash- 
ington press corps got a big laugh 
out of a remark Mr. Hoover made 
when he volunteered to answer 
questions. Said he: “I promise you 
I won’t hide behind the fifth 
amendment, but I am not going to 
answer questions about other 
people’s controversies.” 

At least he is one man in the 
public eye who didn’t get involved 
in Joe McCarthy’s act. 
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* MANAGE SERVICE BUREAU * 


New Products and Free Publications for Management Men 








For Additional Information Circle the Number on Service Coupon 


NEW LITERATURE OFFERED 


401—The Princeton Film Center, Incorpor- 
ated, has compiled a new list of free loan 
16mm sound film—many in full color. These 
motion pictures are informative and enter- 
taining and well suited for clubs, colleges, 
industrial and adult audiences. A wide range 
of subject matter offers timely and thor- 
oughly interesting program material. 


402—Delta Power Tool Division of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company has issued a new 
condensed specifications folder briefly cata- 
loging all principal Delta tools designed for 
the metal-working industry. The  photo- 
illustrated tool descriptions neatly arrayed 
on one side permit the folder to be used as 


a wall chart, while the text on the reverse 
side points out the advantages of Delta 
power tools over machine tools in many 


metalworking production applications. These 
advantages include such factors as low 
original investment, portability, low main- 
tenance costs and low power consumption. 


403—Machinability of free-cutting brass is 
compared with that of leaded steel in a 48- 
page booklet just published by Titan Metal 
Manufacturing Company. The booklet re- 
ports results of extensive, closely-controlled 
research laboratory tests on the two com- 
mercial metals, as well as results of six- 
month production runs manufacturing boos- 
ter bodies out of brass and leaded steel. 

In this booket, Titan draws over-all com- 
parisons of manufacturing costs when leaded 
steel is substituted for free-cutting brass as 
the basic production material. Factors of 
machinability, tool down-time and tool re- 
placement, product quality and production 
rates are considered. 


404—A four-page folder featuring Carey 
Hushmush, sound deadening and vibration 
dempening material, has been released by 
the Philip Carey Manufacturing Company. 

In this folder both No. 40 Hushmush for 
spray-on application and No. 41 Hushmush 
for wipe-on application are described. The 
manufacturer points out that the product is 


odorless, fast drying, easy to apply and low 
in cost In addition, Hushmush is fire-re- 
sistant and eliminates the danger of spread 
of fire and explosion 

405—Not all products of iron, steel or 
aluminum require the maximum in protec- 


tion against corrosion and abrasion, but for 
those which do, Industrial Metal Protectives, 
Incorporated, offers Zincilate #100. One of 
several protective coating formulations pro- 
duced by this concern, Zincilate #100 is de- 
scribed fully in a new bulletin. Informa- 
tion on the proper use, including surface 
preparation for spray, dip, flow-coat or brush 


applications, is included 


406—A new bulletin has been released which 
gives all of the features and specifications of 
the Hamilton Tool Company's “A-M” Super 
sensitive Precision Small Hole Drilling Ma- 


chine. It will be a welcome addition to your 
technical library The drilling machine is 
best suited for manufacturers engaged in 


production drilling of holes in 


small work pieces 
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precision 


407—The new brochure produced by Master 
Chemical Corporation, manufacturers of Trim 
Cutting and Grinding Fluid, contains a pocket 
size 44-page booklet on cutting and grinding 
procedures. Both the brochure and the 
booklet contain charts and graphs showing 
recommended concentrations for machining 
different metals in all metal-working opera- 
tions, as well as comprehensive technical 
data pertaining to proper methods to in- 
crease production and prolong tool life. 


408—A new illustrated four-page folder 
describes a durable, long lasting floor sur- 
face for areas subjected to extreme produc- 
tion or traffic abuses by Flash-Stone Com- 
pany, Incorporated. The advantages of Metile 
Steel Floors are fully explained in terms of 
material used and methods of installation. 


409—Textile, paper, plastics and rubber 
mill engineers will find value in “Body Roll 
Defiections” first report of a series dealing 
with basic engineering data of industrial 
rolls. Prepared by Rodney Hunt Machine 
Company, these reports are intended to 
assist in the design and selection of rolls for 
specific plant applications. Report No. 1, 
listing the modulus of elasticity for seven 
different materials commonly used for rolls, 
presents deflection equations and means of 
determining the moment of inertia in roll- 
body cross sections of hollow and so‘id rolls. 


ALUMINUM STEP STANDS 


410—A complete line of aluminum step 
stands has been developed by the Scaffold 
Equipment Company. The “Champion” line 
has almost universal appeal for every com- 


mercial type of “‘off-the-floor’’ activity. Lighter 
than wood, they are a completely welded unit 
fabricated from high alloy aluminum tubing 
and expanded metal. 





Lightweight-compact-long lasting, they are 
offered with one to twelve steps with a 10 
inch top platform, with or without handrails 
and in various widths. Self-locking casters 


IMPROVED “SCOTCH” TAPE 
411—An improved double-coated tape for 
industrial use—for jobs requiring a _ tape 
that’s sticky on both sides—was announced 
by Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company. It has a new thinner protective 
liner to minimize loss of tackiness during 
storage—and liner removal has been made 
easier. 

Tape No. 400 is designed for such jobs as 
mounting metal to metal, or metal to wood, 
or for a number of splicing jobs involving 
paper, cloth and metal foils. 


===> 





TWIST DRILLS IN SETS 

412—-The Hayden Twist Drill Company an- 
nounce the packaging of their sets of high- 
speed steel twist drills in plastic bags. These 
plastic bags have individual pockets for each 
drill, and the pockets are marked with the 
size of the drill in that pocket. The ad- 
vantage is that the mark on the bag is legible 
long after the size has been obliterated from 
the shank by the drill press chuck. These 
bags replace the envelopes in which drills 
normally are packaged and is furnished free 
with the set. 


POCKET-SIZED MAGNET 

AS RECOVERY TCOL 

413—Engineers of Eriez Manufacturing Com- 
pany have recently constructed a powerful 
little 442 inch magnet to be used as a recovery 
tool for anybody who works with metal. 
Designed to attract and hold lost tools, parts 
or spilled pieces of metal from inaccessible 
places, the magnet is already on the market 
and is proving a versatile retrieving instru- 
ment. 

The magnet is of a “permanent” type and 
is contained in a non-magnetic stainless steel 
tube. A mild steel tapered plug is on the 
attracting end of the tube to provide sinking 
weight while on the other end there is a 
captive 1/8 inch standard pipe nipple drilled 
with a 3/16 inch hole. The hole allows a 
rope or wire to be passed through it so that 
the whole magnet can be lowered to great 
lengths in pipes, tanks, barrels, etc. A 
coupling can attach any length pipe to the 
nipple and the magnet can be shoved into 
places where simple gravity will not carry 
it. In steel pipes the magnetic attraction of 
the tool to the walls is prevented by two 
removable neoprene rings which slip around 
the recovery tube. 
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NEW PLASTIC SAFETY GLASSES 
414—A unique, dual-purpose frame is one 
of the outstanding features of the new light- 
weight, all-plastic Saf-I-Spectacle, manufac- 
tured by the United States Safety Service 
Company. The exclusive 2-for-1 design of the 
newly styled acetate frame permits instant 
change of the Saf-I-Spectacle from regular 
to side shield model. Perforated acetate side 
shields that are non-flammable and non- 
sparking simply screw into place for jobs 
requiring side protection. This feature per- 
mits stocking of only one type spectacle to 
provide two types of eye protective equip- 
ment. 

A special comfort feature is its extreme 
lightness—the new spectacle weighs 30 per 
cent less than hardened glass spectacles when 
fitted with lenses of Opfilite, the manufac- 
turer’s optical plastics that meet all federal 
specifications. 
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NON-METALLIC TAPE WOVEN 
FROM MIRACLE FIBERS 

415—The toughest miracle fibers recently 
developed by science are used in this new 
tape produced by the Lufkin Rule Company. 
It is designed in every way for longer wear, 
with the case of hand-stitched genuine 
leather and the markings on the tape pro- 
tected by coatings of specially compounded 
plastic that is resistant to abrasion, cracking, 
mildew, moisture and temperature changes. 
A descriptive folder is available. 


NEW PLASTIC BALLS TAPPED IN 
RANGE OF SIZES FOR TOOL 
LEVER KNOBS 

416—The Jergens Tool Specialty Company 
has announced the addition of Plastic Ball 
Lever Knobs to their line of Standardized 
Components. They are available in three 
O.D. diameters, 2 inches, 15g inches and 1 
inch. 

Used as knobs on clutches, gears and levers 
on machine tools, these new plastic balls are 
good thermal insulators, offer good insula- 
tion against electric shock and have good 
resistance to heat and flame. The manufac- 
turer further states that they carry little heat 
or cold to the hand and if chipped or broken 
do not splinter to sharp edges. 
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This neat “cupboard” arrangement houses 
20-inch Carboloy carbide wood and metal 
cutting saws at the switchgear department of 
General Electric. The circular saws are 
bolted to a plyboard base with two washers 
and a nut. The nut is always tightened by 
hand and the entire tray (with saw) can be 
removed and taken to the point of operation. 
The back of the tray has a slot for easy 
carrying. With this arrangement, the saw 
tips do not come in contact with any metal. 
In addition to protecting the carbide tips, 
this arrangement provides safety in handling 
because it eliminates the necessity of carry- 
ing an unprotected saw around the shop. 


NEW LIQUID DETERGENT 

IN CAPSULE FORM 

417—A highly concentrated liquid detergent 
cleaner in a plastic capsule containing the 
right amount for a full bucket of water re- 
moves most industrial dirts and greases 
quickly and with less effort. 

Washettes, a product of Miller Manufactur- 
ing Company eliminate the wasteful use of 
soap or other bulk-packed powders. The 
liquid in each capsule mixes instantly with 
water to form lasting suds which thoroughly 
wash and clean with effortless ease. Al- 
though concentrated, the detergent is harm- 
less to skin, fabric, rubber or paint and may 
be used with safety in all cleaning opera- 
tions. 


Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond May 28 


LIGHT WEIGHT DUST HOOD 
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418—A new dust hood available from Gen- 
eral Scientific Equipment Company protects 
eyes, head, face and neck from nuisance or 
irritating dust. Easy to wear, it weighs only 
5 ounces. Made of a light weight cloth, with 
a large picture window, it offers full unre- 
stricted vision in all directions. May be worn 
with a respirator. 








Offered In Ads 


A419—Catalog 21 lists the complete 
line of Apex Machine & Tool Com- 
pany’s production screw-driving tools 
(see page 21). 

A420—Full information on an en- 


tirely different wiping material (see 
page 7) of Scott Paper Company. 
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FOREMEN FACE A CHALLENGE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


lowance for the employee where 
it is not deserved. This is obviously 
unfair both to the company, which 
is not getting value received for its 
money, and to the shop bully’s 
fellow workers who are not getting 
similar special allowances. 


NO DISCIPLINE 


Then there is the foreman who 
refuses to discipline. He lets em- 
ployees grind without goggles. He 
knows it’s dangerous, but he won’t 
enforce the rules. He takes the 
path of least resistance just as does 
the foreman who tolerates poor 
“housekeeping.” The same fore- 
men do nothing to stop other bad 
practices such as wandering union 
stewards, early wash-ups, em- 
ployees hiding near the stairs or 
behind the machines waiting for 
the whistle to blow. 


THE BLABBERMOUTH 

There also is the foreman who 
apparently cannot wait to tell all 
he knows about management plans 
and problems to show the rank and 
file what a big shot he is. He ap- 
parently has so little confidence in 
himself he must build up his ego 
by impressing others with his sup- 
posed importance. 

One plant manager recently said 
that he has almost abandoned the 
idea of taking foremen into his 
confidence. He complained that 
they refused to act like manage- 
ment people. When I asked him 
why, he replied that within an 
hour or two after his meetings end, 
everything he has said, including 
the confidential information, comes 
back to him by way of the shop 
stewards. The chairman of the 
union negotiating committee has 
told him exactly what has been 
discussed in the management meet- 
ings and what decisions were 
reached. 

THE OUTSIDER 

Another foreman talks about the 
company not as “we” but as “they.” 
A typical example was cited in a 
recent article. The company was 
conducting an opinion '§ survey 
among its employees shortly after 
a union had won a bargaining elec- 
tion and negotiated a contract. De- 


o4 


spite the fact that the company had 
long been known for its forward 
thinking and for working closely 
with its supervisory personnel, a 
foreman, when interviewed in the 
opinion poll, commented, “They 
sure had to change their way of 
doing things when the union fellow 
came in here.” The company was 
referred to as “they.” The com- 
pany was something apart from 
the foreman. This foreman did not 
know his place in management. 
He was a spectator; he was not on 
the team. 


“FOREMEN AREN'T BORN” 

A foreman just isn’t born a fore- 
man. He has to learn a great deal 
about management methods and 
practices. A good foreman will 
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“King-size!” 


learn them quickly. The growth of 
foremen’s clubs shows that foremen 
recognize the importance of band- 
ing together in an ambitious pro- 
gram of self-improvement. 


MANAGEMENT'S ROLE 


A foreman must be given help 
in developing himself and learning 
to do a good job. His company has 
an obligation to provide that help, 
to give him the necessary aids to 
help him become part of the team, 
to give him the respect and confi- 
dence he deserves, to give him 
recognition, to be honest with 
him and to give him sufficient 
authority to carry out his responsi- 
bility. 

That is management’s part in the 
operation; but the foreman himself 


has a definite obligation to his com- 
pany. He must use the manage- 
ment tools which are given to him. 
He must merit the respect and 
confidence his company places in 
him. He must make use of the 
authority that has been granted to 
him, and he must act like a fore- 
man. 

All his company can do for the 
foreman is to give him training, 
opportunity, and cooperation. The 
rest is up to him. 

IN ONE EAR 

Several companies with exten- 
sive training programs have made 
studies to determine the value of 
those programs. They were pleased 
to learn that the supervisors were 
impressed with the courses. At- 
tendance was satisfactory, material 
was good, presentation was excel- 
lent. But, the companies also 
learned that no one was putting 
into practice the things learned in 
the training courses. 

A good foreman will take the 
lessons learned in the training 
groups out of the classroom and 
into the shop where they can pro- 
duce results. 

DOES EVERYONE UNDERSTAND? 

A foreman is admittedly on the 
firing line. He knows that he has 
the job of managing his depart- 
ment. He must interpret company 
policy and sell that policy to the 
employees—even though he may 
not agree with it. He must be fair 
in his decisions—and he must be 
firm. 

The foreman must “sell” the 
company and its benefits to the 
employees and, in turn, he must 
“sell” the employees and their good 
qualities to the company. As a 
vital factor in this two-way flow 
of information, the foreman must 
make sure that he is not only pass- 
ing information on to the em- 
ployee or up to top management, 
but also that the information is 
accurate and everyone understands 
what he is talking about. Until he 
is certain of that, he cannot con- 
sider his job done. 

Foremen accept the challenge of 
leadership in their companies. 
When they do their job completely, 
foremen do not have to wonder 
about their place in management— 
the company will take care of that! 
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Sears, sidewalls, even the headlining of this 
Delray Club Coupe, are of soft, lustrous vinyl in 
color treatments that harmonize with the exterior 
color of your choice. 


This new interior is just as durable and prac- 
tical as it is beautiful. The vinyl is easily wash- 
able and amazingly resistant to scuffing and 
wear. You don’t have to worry about little feet 
on the seats or the things that little hands might 
spill. And for grown-ups, here is a coupe with all 
the between-seat knee-room of a 2-door sedan! 


The Delray Club Coupe is only one of the won- 
derful new Chevrolet models that make up the 
lowest-priced line in the low-price field. See your 
Chevrolet dealer. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS 
THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


To keep going longer... 
replace with 


Delco Motors 


When conditions are the most severe, 
Delco motors prove their worth. The high 
standards that guide their design, engi- 
neering and construction insure the extra 
endurance that minimizes servicing and 
down-time. 


Delco replacement motors are avail- 
able fast, from your local Delco motor 
distributor. Call him. 





Open and enclosed motors up to 100 h.p. 
for standard foot mountings. NEMA C&D 
flange-mounted motors up to 30 h.p. 
Explosion-proof motors up to 20 h.p. 


DELCO PRODUCTS 


? Division of General Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 


) A GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCT er) A UNITED MOTORS LINE 


DAYTON OHIO DISTRIBUTED BY WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Positioned Bearings. 


Maintain shaft 
alignment. 


Positive Lubrication. 


Lengthens bearing 
life. 


Water-Tight Conduit 
Box. Protects 
against moisture. 


Delcote Insulation. 
Permanently flexible, 
moisture-proof, wear 

resistant. 


Corrosive-Resistant 
Cast Iron Frame. 
More solid, more 

rugged. 


Dynamically Bal- 

anced Rotor and 

Shaft Assembly. 
Reduces vibration. 
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SALES OFFICES: Atlanta + Chicago + Cincinnati * Cleveland + Dallas * Detroit * Hartford + Philadelphia + St. Lovis * San Francisco 











